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men and women alike, who were keen scented for 
bargains, notwithstanding the friendly feeling 
they had entertained for their deceased neighbor. 

But among the crowd was one on whose face 
could be read a grave sadness. This was a boy 
of sixteen, Jack Drummond, as he was usually, 
called, who in a short month had lost both pa- 
rents by a fatal fever, and who now saw his home 
broken up, and the familiar furniture and be- 
longings scattered among many new possessors. 

Beside him stood a comely, middle-aged wo- 
man, neatly but plainly attired, who bore the ap- 
pearance of respectable poverty. It was Mrs. 
Hawkins, perhaps the most intimate and valued - 
friend of Jack’s mother, in whose house he had 
taken refuge since the funeral. 

“This is a sad day for you, Jack,” she said, 
with gentle sympathy. 

“Yes, Mrs. Hawkins,” answered Jack. “They 
have all been sad days lately. I can’t realize it, 
though I try. Five weeks ago father and mother 
were both well. Now I have neither father nor 
mother—nor home,” he said, as a tear unbidden 
came to his eye. . 

“My house is a poor one, but it shall be your 
home as long as you like to occupy it, Jack.” 

“ You are very kind, Mrs. Hawkins. You were 
the friend of my dear mother, and your house is 
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more like home to me than any other. But I 
cannot stay there.” 

“Why not, Jack?” 

“JT have my living to get, and I must go to 
some larger place for that.” 

“JT think you might find something to do in 
Flockton.” 

“ Nothing that I would like.” 

“Tf you would like to be a carpenter now, my 
husband would take you as an apprentice.” 

“Jt would not suit me. I have no taste for it. 
Besides, suppose I had learned the trade, what 
sort of a living could I make?” 

“ Not very good, I am afraid, judging from the 
experience of Mr. Hawkins. What have you 
taste for, Jack?” 

Before Jack had time to answer the question 
his attention was drawn to the auctioneer, who 
had paused in front of an old-fashioned desk, 
and was saying: 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, what shall I have 
for this desk? It’s rather old, but in prime con- 
dition, and g 

“That desk mustn’t be sold!” interrupted 
Jack, hurriedly, in some excitement. 

“ There’s no article reserved,” said the auc- 
tioneer, in a voice of authority. “It’s got to go 
with the rest.” 
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“But it was left to mother by her uncle. I 
can’t part with that.’’ 

“What am I offered for it?” persisted the 
auctioneer. ‘I repeat, there are no reserves.” 

“Then I will buy it,” said Mrs. Hawkins; 
“and as I am buying it for Jack, I hope no one 
will bid against me. Fifty cents! ” 

“Only fifty cents for this fine old desk?” said 
the auctioneer. “Really, this is a shameful 
sacrifice. It’s worth two and a half at the least. 
Who’ll give more?” 

But the sympathy of those in attendance had 
been stirred by Jack’s words and the thought of 
his forlorn situation; and the auctioneer, much 
to his annoyance, was obliged to knock it down 
to Mrs. Hawkins. 

“It’s a shame,” he said, “and really quite 
irregular.” 

“You have said enough!” said Tom Ormsby, a 
friend of Jack, who had no particular affection 
for Nahum Preston. 

“Young man, have you no manners?” said the 
auctioneer, flushing angrily. 

“Never mind about my manners. Attend to 
your business, Nahum!” 

Tom Ormsby was a journeyman Shoemaker, 
whose organ of reverence was very small, and 
who entertained very little respect for Nahum 
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Preston. Those present were amused by the 
verbal skirmish, and there was a laugh, which 
increased the annoyance of the auctioneer. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hawkins,” said Jack, 
earnestly. “I don’t mind your having it, for 
you were a friend of mother.” 

“J bought it for you, Jack, not for pect and 
I will keep it for you till you get ready to pay 
for it.” 

“Thank you; I should like to have you keep 
it till I have money to pay for it and a place to 
put it.” 

Had Mrs. Hawkins possessed less delicacy, or 
understood Jack less clearly, she would have of- 
fered to give it to him, but she knew his in- 
dependent spirit, and did not wish in any way 
to offend his pride. 

“It was your great-uncle William who left the 
desk to your mother, was it not, Jack?” she 
said. 

“Yes; and he left a request in his will that 
she should never part with it.” 

“ Reason enough for you wishing to keep it. 
Was this all that your mother received from 
him?’ 

“Yes; he was supposed to have money, but 
none was found—that is, none of any conse- 
quence. I don’t know why he was so much at- 
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tached to. the old desk, but he certainly was, or 
he would not have been so particular about 
mother’s keeping it.” 

“Well, we have secured it, and at a-nominal 
price. I will get Reuben to come round with a 
wheelbarrow and take it to our house.” 

Reuben was Mr. Hawkins, and _ generally 
known both at home and in the village by his 
Christian name, often shortened to Rube. 

“No; I won’t trouble Mr. Hawkins. I can 
wheel it over myself,” said Jack. 

“Won't it be too heavy for you, Jack?” 

“I am pretty strong for a boy,” said Jack, 
smiling. “If it were larger and heavier I could 
manage it.” 

“Just as you please, Jack. It’s yours, 
and 99 ’ 

“Not yet, Mrs. Hawkins; not till I pay for it.” 

“Oh, well, that?ll come in time.” 

Why didn’t Jack pay at once? Certainly he 
could have raised such a paltry sum as fifty 
cents! I think I hear some of my readers Saying 
this. But to a boy in Jack’s present situation 
fifty cents was a considerable sum. There were 
funeral expenses and the doctor’s bill to be paid 
out of the modest sum raised by the sale of the 
household furniture, and there was not likely to 
be much of a margin, 
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Nahum Preston called at Jack’s new home a 
few days after the sale. 

“Well, Jack,” he said, “I’ve attended to 
payin’ the bills, includin’ my own commission, 
and I’ve got the receipts in my wallet.” | 

“Ts there anything left over?” asked Jack. 

“Yes,” said the auctioneer, deliberately, 
“there’s three dollars and sixty-seven cents. [ 
don’t know as I’d ought to pay it to you, seein’ as 
yow’re a minor; but if Mr. Hawkins thinks it 
best, I might ventur’, unless you want to leave it 
in my hands for safe keepin’.” 

“T guess I’d better take it,” said Jack, “as I 
am going to leave town.” 

“ Goin’ to leave Flockton! Where are you 
goin’?” asked Mr. Preston, with evident curi- 
osity. 

“Tye got an uncle in the town of Brandon, 
Charles County, and he may put me in a way to 
earn a living. I understand he is a rich man.” 

“ Well, mebbe that will be a good plan. He 
never was here, was he—never visited your 


folks? ” ’ 
“No; he didn’t take any notice of us. Still, 


he’s a relation, and he might get me a place. 
That is all I shall ask of him.” 
“ Well, if neighbor Hawkins will be responsi- 
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ble, I’1] hand over the money. I wouldn’t want 
to run no resk myself.” 

“ll be responsible,” said Reuben Hawkins, | 
and Jack received his fortune. 


CHAPTER II. 
MABEL MOORE. 


It was the day after the auction. Jack went 
back to the house which had once been his home, 
and saw one article after another that had a long 
familiar look removed by those who had pur- 
chased them, and a feeling of loneliness and 
desolation came over him. The old home for him 
was no more. All that had made it home was 
gone forever, scattered here and there, and would 
neyer again be collected in one place. 

As he stood leaning against the fence opposite 
the house, suddenly he felt a hand steal into his. 

“Tm go sorry, Jack,” said a gentle voice. 

“Tg it you, Mabel?” said Jack, looking up 
suddenly. 

“Yeg, Jack, it is I, and I am so sorry.” 

The speaker was a girl of fourteen, with a face 
not regularly beautiful, but made attractive by 
its sweet expression. This was Mabel Moore, the 
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minister’s daughter. She had been a frequent 
visitor at the house of Mr. Drummond, and she 
was a favorite not only with Jack, but with all 
the boys in the village. If she had been a few 
years older she might have been called the belle 
of Flockton. 

The position of favorite is a dangerous one, 
and is likely to make the one who holds it vain 
and conceited, but it had not injured Mabel. She 
seemed unconscious that she was prettier or 
more highly regarded than her companions— 
and this unconsciousness disarmed those who 
otherwise might have been jealous of her. 

“Mr. Preston called at our house this morn- 
ing, and he said you were going to leave Flock- 
ton,” continued Mabel. 

“Yes, Mabel.” 

“T shall miss you very much.” 

“Will you, really?” asked Jack, gratified. 

“Of course I shall. Did you doubt it?” 

“T hoped you would, but I couldn’t be sure.” 

“ How long will you be gone, Jack?” 

“Till I have made my fortune, I suppose.” 

“J hope you will come back before that. I am 
afraid I shall be an old woman by that time.” | 

“T expect to be wearing a wig myself,” said 
Jack, laughing. “No, Mabel, I don’t think I can 
keep away so long as that. And it isn’t a fortune 
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I am seeking at present. I shall be content if I 
make a living.” 

“T wish father were rich, but pinlatare never 
are rich, you know, Jack.” 

“ But suppose he were rich?” 

“TI would make him adopt you, and you 
wouldn’t have to leave Flockton.” 

“T wish you were an heiress, Mabel, and then 
you could adopt me.” 

“ How should I feel with such a big adopted 
son, I wonder?” said Mabel, amused. 

“T would be very obedient. I wouldn’t give 
you any trouble.” 

“Then I’ll send for you when my fortune 
comes, Jack 

“ That’s settled then; don’t forget it.” 

“ Will you do me a favor, Jack?” asked Mabel, 
for the first time showing a degree of bashful- 
ness. 

“ Of course T will.” 

“Then,” said the girl, hurriedly, “I know you 
will need a good deal of money; won’t you take 
this gold piece? It was a present to me from my 
uncle, and I really don’t need it.” 

As she spoke she held out a five-dollar gold 
piece to Jack, and looked at him entreatingly. 

Jack was much moved by this evidence of 
kindness. 
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“T thank you ever so much, Mabel,” he said; 
“but I couldn’t take it.” 

“ Why not, Jack? ” asked Mabel, disappointed. 

“JT don’t need it. I have got money enough, 
but I thank you all the same.” 

Jack did not mention that he would heath the 
world with three dollars and sixty-seven cents. 

“ But you may need more,” persisted Mabel. 

“Then I’ll tell you what I'l] do. If I get very 
hard up V’ll write to you, and you can send me 
the money in a bank-note.” 

“ Will you promise to do that, Jack?” 

“Yes; I’ll promise.” 

With this promise Mabel appeared satisfied. 

“ But there's something else you can give me, 
Mabel. Will you?” 

“ What is it, Jack?” 

“ Give me that ribbon from your hair.” 

“ But what good will it do you? You are not 
going to use it for your own hair, are you?” she 
asked, archly. 

“Tf I did, I should be followed by all the boys 
in the village. No, I will keep it to remember 
you by.” 

“Take it then, Jack, for I want you to remem- 
ber me. You won’t forget to write to me?” 

“No, I'll be sure to write.” 
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As Mabel tripped away, Jack carefully folded 
the ribbon and put it in his vest pocket. 

“ Mabel is a tip-top girl,” he said to himself. 
“ Mother always liked her.” 


CHAPTER III. 
JACK COMMENCES HIS JOURNEY. 


THREE dollars and sixty-seven cents! It was 
not much, especially as Jack owed fifty cents 
for the old desk. Mrs. Hawkins protested 
against receiving it at present, but Jack was 
resolute about paying it. 

“I want to leave Flockton out of debt,” he ~ 
aaid. “If I didn’t pay for the desk now I should 
not be able to think of it as mine.” 

“ But you will have so little money left, Jack,” 
protested kindly Mrs. Hawkins. 

“T’ve got a pair of Strong arms,” said Jack, 
Smiling. “TI don’t believe I shall starve.” 

“What are your plans?” asked Reuben Haw- 
kins, 

“V’m going to Brandon to see my uncle. He 
lives in a manufacturing town, and may be able 
to help me to a place.” 

“Brandon is a hundred miles away. It will 

14 
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take about all your money to pay the railroad 
fare.” 

“Do you take me for a Vanderbilt or an 
Astor?” said Jack, playfully. “I'am not going 
by rail.” 

“There is no cheaper way that I iow Oly 
said Reuben. 

“ Yes there is—walking; I mean to walk.” 

“ You’ll be very tired before you get there,” 
said Mrs. Hawkins. “ Think of the distance—a 
hundred miles!” 

“J don’t mean to walk it all in one day,” said 
Jack. “I may be a week on the way.” 

Mrs. Hawkins was about to offer further 
objections, but her husband said: 

“The boy is right. The walk won’t be too 
much for him, if he takes his time. He’s got the 
making of a man in him, and he’ll come out right 
in the end.” 

Jack was encouraged by their words. He was 
not a timid, shrinking boy, but strong and 
resolute, and quite certain that in one way or 
another he could earn his living. 

The next day he started. It was early morning 
when he took leave of his good friends, who bade 
him God speed! and made him promise to write 
to them how he got on. He walked twenty-five 
miles the first day. He did not mind the walk 
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So much as he did the weight of the carpet-bag, 
in which he carried his modest stock of clothing. 
He did not need to buy meals that day, for he 
had carried with him some bread and butter and 
cold meat provided by thoughtful Mrs. Hawkins. 

About seven o’clock he felt that he had fa- 
tigued himself sufficiently, and began to wonder 
where he would pass the night. He had passed 
through the village of Cranston, and-noticed the 
Cranston Hotel, but he felt it would be quite be- 
yond his means to stay at a hotel over night. He 
was now a mile beyond, and, as he sat by the road- 
side his attention was drawn to a stout boy of 
about his own age who was walking behind a cow 
which, rather late in the day, he was driving 
home from pasture. 

Jack jumped to his feet, and accosted him. 

“ Good evening!” he said, politely. 

“Good evening!” returned the country boy, 
surveying him with curiosity. 

“Do. you know of any house round here where 
I can get lodging?” asked Jack. 

“ There’s a hotel about a mile back,” answered 
the other boy. 

“T know it, but I am not very rich, and I am 
eG the price would be too great for me.” 

“Are you traveling?” asked the country boy, 
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answering one question, in true Yankee fashion, 
by asking another. 

“ Yes; I am bound for Brandon, where I have 
an uncle living.” 

“Whew! Are you going to walk all the 
way?” ; 

“T expect to.” 

“ How far have you walked to-day?” 

“ About twenty-five miles.” 

“ That’s a good deal farther than I would like 
to walk. I don’t like to-walk at all. I prefer 
riding.” 

“ That’s because you are so stout, perhaps,” 
said Jack, smiling, as he surveyed the comforta- 
ble proportions of his new acquaintance. 

“T’m not so stout as I was,” said the other 
boy, who was really under the delusion that he 
was growing thinner, though none of his friends 
could discover it. ‘‘ What’s your name?” 

“ Jack Drummond. What’s yours?” 

“Frank Addison.” 

“You didn’t answer my question, I believe, 
about a place to lodge.” 

“ You can stay at our house, if you don’t mind 
sleeping with me.” 

“J ghould like your company,” said Jack, 
promptly. “I suppose,” he added, slyly, “ your 
bed is large enough for both of us.” 
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“Tf it isn’t we'll stretch it,” said Frank, 
smiling. 

Jack walked beside Frank, and five minutes 
later they turned into the yard of Frank’s house. 
It was a pleasant, comfortable house, for Mr. 
Addison was a man of means. 

“Come in and I’ll introduce you to my 
mother,” said Frank. 

Mrs. Addison gave Jack a cordial welcome, 
and he very soon felt himself at home. He as- 
sisted Frank about his evening chores, and a 
little before ten both boys went to bed. Jack 
was asleep in five minutes, his long walk having 
made him sleepy, and his new friend wasn’t long 
in following his example. 

Frank Addison attended the high school in the 
central part of the town. After a comfortable 
breakfast Jack and he parted company, the 
former to resume his long walk. He attempted 
to pay for his lodging, but Mrs. Addison declined, 
almost indignantly, to accept anything. She had 
heard Frank’s story, and her Sympathies were 
excited for the orphan boy, who was compelled 
so early to set out in quest of a livelihood. 

“You are welcome as my son’s friend,” she 
said. “You don’t think we would take from you 
any of your little stock of money? You are about 
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the age of my Frank, and I can’t help thinking 
of him in your place.” 

“Thank you for your kindness,” said Jack, 
gratefully. 

“ When you’ve made your fortune, Jack, let 
me know,” said Frank, as they parted. 

“J will send for you to make me a visit in that 
case; but don’t be surprised if you don’t get the 
invitation for a month or two.” 

“here are plenty of kind people in the 
world,” Jack said to himself, cheerfully, as he 
started on his second day’s journey. “I am not 
afraid but that I shall get along.” 

His stock of provisions were exhausted, and he 
stopped at midday at a house where he asked if 
they would sell him some dinner. 

The house belonged to a widow of small means. 

“J don’t want to take your money,” she said, 
“put I am all out of firewood—that is, I have 
none sawed and split. If you will work at my 
wood pile for an hour you shall have all the 
dinner you can eat.” 

“That arrangement suits me,” said Jacko VoL 
am not very rich in money, but I’ve got plenty of 
work in me.” 

I don’t propose to describe in detail Jack’s ex- 
periences. It is enough to say that about the 
middle of the afternoon on the fifth day he found 
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himself in sight of the flourishing village of 
Brandon. His money had held out, but he had 
only thirty cents left. 

“The remains of a once great fortune!” said 
Jack to himself, jocosely, as he held in his hand 
two dimes and two nickels, and wondered how 
long before they too would vanish. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A YOUNG CHAMPION. 


As Jack entered the principal street of Bran- 
don, foot-sore and dusty, he looked, I am obliged 
to say, not unlike a young tramp. He wore his 
best suit, indeed his only one, for his every-day 
suit was too much worn to make it worth bring- 
ing with him. His suit was of coarse cloth, and 
half worn, and poor Jack did not by any means 
look as if he had just stepped out of a bandbox. 
He was quite sensible of his shabby appearance, 
and he decided that he should be unwilling to 
present himself before his uncle’s family until he 
had done something to improve it. 

Seeing a barber’s pole, he entered the shop, 
which was presided over by a colored gentleman, 
who looked good-natured. 

“What can I do for you, sar?” he inquired. 
“ Have your hair cut?” 

“No; I guess not.” 

as 
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“Have a shave, then?” said the barber, 
Jocosely. “ Nothing like having your face clean.” 
“I think Vl wait till my beard is a little 
longer,” answered Jack, smiling. “I want to 
brush my shoes, if you have a brush and black- 
ing, and to dust my clothes. I am willing to pay 
for the privilege.” 

“Sit right down, and I’ll give you a shine my- 
self. I used to be a little in that line in New 
York, before I learned the barber business.” 

Jack sat down, and his shoes were soon made 
presentable. 

“Now stand up, young man, and I’ll give you 
a good brushing. You’ve got a mighty sight of 
dust on your clo’es.” 

“Yes; I’ve taken a long walk.” 

“You don’t say?” 

“ve walked twenty miles since breakfast.” 

“Yd rather you’d do it than me. Goin’ to 
make much of a stay in Brandon, sar?” 

“TI don’t know yet.” 

“ Know anybody here? ” 

“Yes; and perhaps you can tell me where he 
lives. I believe Mr. Joel Drummond lives here? ” 

“What! you don’t know him?” 

“He is my uncle.” 

“Well, well, I wouldn’t a thought it,” said the 
barber, evidently surprised. 
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“That’s on account of my poor clothes, I sup- 
pose,” thought Jack. 

“T suppose my uncle is a rich man?” he said, 
interrogatively. 

“T should say so. He owns a fine house, and 
they say he’s got a lot of stock. Then he’s presi- 
dent of the Mill Corporation. The squire lives 
in fine style, I can tell you.” 

In a New England country town, a rich man 
is pretty sure to be dubbed squire, while in a 
Western city or town he is more apt to be styled 
colonel or general, though he may never have 
had any military experience. In either case it 
is meant as a mark of respect. 

“If Uncle Joel is as rich as that,” thought 
Jack, “he will certainly be able to give me a 
place.” 

“ How much shall I pay you?” asked Jack, 
as he surveyed himself with more satisfaction in 
the barber’s looking-glass. 

“J reckon a nickel will about make us square,” 
said his colored friend. 

Jack produced the coin mentioned with as 
much apparent indifference as if he had plenty 
of money besides. As we know, however, it re- 
duced his stock of money to twenty-five cents. 

“Where does my uncle live?” inquired Jack. 

He received the proper direction, and, wishing 
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his colored friend good day, he started on his 
way. : 

“If you come to Brandon to live, sar, I hope 
you'll shave at my shop,” said the barber, 
jocosely. 

“T won’t patronize any other shop,” returned 
Jack, smiling. 

As well as he could make out, his uncle’s house 
was half a mile distant. His journey was nearly 
over, but Jack was in no hurry to finish it. He 
began to reflect seriously whether he would be a 
welcome visitor at his uncle’s house. Though so 
nearly related, Joel Drummond was an entire 
stranger to him. Whether he was pleasant or 
the reverse, liberal or penurious, benevolent or 
unsympathetic, he had no means of knowing, yet 
upon the answer to these questions his future 
prospects depended. 

On his way Jack passed a common where a 
dozen boys were playing base-ball. It was a 
game of which he was very fond, and he could 
not resist the temptation of sitting on the fence 
and watching the game. His face flushed when 
he saw a good hit made, or a home run, and he 
wished he were acquainted with the players so 
that he might participate in the sport. 

While sitting on the fence an interested specta- 
tor, a boy of twelve, crept under the rails, and 
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walked towards the play-ground. He appeared 
stunted in growth, and had the bad. fortune to be 
humpbacked. 

“Poor boy!” thought Jack. “I begin to think 
I am not so badly off, after all. He has a home 
and friends, but his life is spoiled by his de- 
formity. I am poor enough, but I am healthy 
and well formed.” 

The boy was a stranger in the village. He was 
visiting an aunt in Brandon, and had only come 
from the city the day previous. For this rea- 
son he had never before been seen by the play- 
ers. 

There came a pause in the playing, and 
then he attracted the attention of the ball-play- 
ers. 

One, a boy of sixteen, began to laugh rudely 
as he pointed with his finger at the unfortunate 
boy. 

“Hallo, little humpy, where did you come 
from?” he asked. 

The little boy’s face flushed, but he did not 
speak. 

“Did you hear what I said?” demanded the 
other. 

“Yes, I heard you,” answered the boy, ina low 
tone. 
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“Then why don’t you answer?” demanded the 
ball-player, in a tone of authority. 

“ Because you insulted me!” 

“So I insulted you, hey? How did I insult 
you?” 

“You called me humpy.” 

“Well, you are a humpy, ain’t you?” 

“J didn’t make myself. I wouldn’t be a hump- 
back if I could help it.” 

“ Oh, come, Victor, don’t plague the poor fel- 
low,” said Frank Wilson, a boy of fourteen. 

“Shut up, and don’t interfere with me!” said 
Victor, sharply. 

Frank was a full head shorter than Victor, 
and knew from experience his tyrannical char- 
acter, and how impatient he was of contradic- 
tion; yet he ventured to add: 

“ You wouldn’t like to be ridiculed if you were 
in his place, Victor.” 

“How dare you compare me to a miserable 
humpback?” demanded Victor, scowling. “TI 
Say, what’s your name, humpy?” 

“T shan’t answer any questions while you call 
me by that name,” said the deformed boy, with 
natural indignation. 

“So you won’t, hey? Youw’re mighty inde- 
pendent, little crook-back! ” 

“ Victor!” 
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“Shut up, Frank Wilson. Do you want me 
to speak to you again? I want you to mind your 
own business, or I may give you a lump as big 
as his.” 

Victor looked round him with an air of in- 
solent defiance, as if to challenge any one of the 
boys, to interfere with him, and then, advancing 
to the little object of his derision, he felt roughly 
of his hump, and said: 

“T say, little humpy, how do you manage to 
lie abed with this big bunch growing between 
your shoulders? ” 

As he spoke, he pinched the hump, so that the 
little boy uttered a sharp cry. 

“For shame, Victor!” said Tom Hunt. 

“So you put in your oar!” said Victor, sneer- 
ing. “I’ll attend to your case presently. [’m 
going to have some fun with the little crook- 
back.” 

Victor’s back was turned to the fence, or he 
would have seen some one jump from the fence 
and rush across the field. At it was, his first 
intimation of danger came when he was violently 
pushed from the side of his victim, and, turning 
wrathfully, he saw the indignant face of Jack 
Drummond. 

“ Let that boy alone!” said Jack, imperiously. 
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“Who are you?” demanded Victor, recoiling 


a step. . 

“No matter who I am! You are a cowardly 
bully, and if you don’t let this boy alone I’ll give 
you a thrashing!” 


CHAPTER V. 
JACK IS SURPRISED. 


AT Jack’s unexpected interference, Victor 
,urned quite white with rage. He had been in 
the habit of having his own way, partly because 
he was strong and muscular, partly because his 
father was rich and influential. 

“Thrash me!” he repeated furiously. “ You 
are the most audacious young scamp I ever met. 
Do you know who I am?” 

“JT don’t know who you are, but I know what 
you are,” returned Jack, undaunted. 

“ What am I?” demanded Victor, looking dan- 
gerous. 

“You are a contemptible bully,” said Jack. 

“Take that for your impudence!” said 
Victor, beside himself with anger. 

With this he aimed a blow at Jack’s face, but 
the latter had a quick eye and a quick hand. He 
parried it, and Victor, who had not thought it 
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necessary to put himself on guard, received a 
blow in the breast which staggered him. 

It was a new experience for the bully of the 
play-ground, who felt his dignity outraged by 
such rough treatment. 

“So you want to fight, do you?” he exclaimed. 

“No, I don’t want to fight. I only want to 
protect this boy from your brutal treatment.” 

“J]] thrash him and you both,” shouted 
Victor. 

“Then youll have to begin with me,” said 
Jack, calmly. 

“JT mean to.” 

Victor renewed the attack, but he found that 
he had undertaken a large contract. Rage made 
him incautious, while Jack was cool and wary, 
and, moreover, understood more about fighting 
than Victor, having some elementary knowledge 
of boxing. The result was that in less than two 
minutes Victor found himself flat on his back, 
looking up to the sky with a dazed sensation, as 
if he had come in contact with a battering-ram. 

Jack stood quietly by, and permitted his an- 
tagonist to get up. He placed himself in a 
defensive position, apprehending another attack. 

But Victor was not fond of fighting unless he 
had a weaker opponent. He had come to the 
hasty conclusion that Jack was his inferior in 
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skill and strength, and would prove an easy vic- 
tim. But he began to suspect that he had made 
a mistake. He did not renew hostilities, but, 
saying furiously, “You will hear from me 
again!” marched sullenly off the ground. 

Jack felt a small hand pressing his with 
fervor, and, looking down, saw that it was the 
deformed boy. 

“ How strong you are!” he said, admiringly. 
“ And you are as kind as you are strong.” | 

“Oh, it was only a trifle,” said Jack, for it 
made him feel bashful to be thanked. 

“Tt was not a trifle to me,’ said the little boy. 
‘He was very cruel to me. As if I could help 
being humpbacked. It is enough to bear ”—here 
his lips quivered—“ without being insulted.” 

“There, don’t mind it,” said Jack, soothingly. 
“ Of course you can’t help it, and no gentlemen 
would insult you.” 

Before the little boy had time to reply, Frank 
Wilson came forward and grasped Jack by the 
hand. 
“ T don’t know who you are,” he said, “ but you 
are a fine fellow. I wanted to interfere, but - 
Victor could whip me with one hand.” 

“I say ditto to Frank,” said Tom Hunt, fol- 
lowing the example of the first boy. “ Victor 
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acted shamefully, and I am glad you gave him a 
lesson.” - 

“Thank you, boys,” said Jack. “I hope you 
won’t think I am quarrelsome, but I couldn’t 
stand by and see this little fellow abused. I hope 
you won’t think worse of me for getting into a 
fight.” 

“T should say not,” said Frank Wilson em- 
phatically. “I say, boys, three cheers for our 
new friend who has floored Victor in a fair fight, 
and taught him a lesson he deserves.” 

Nearly all the boys were in sympathy with 
Jack, and joined in the proposed cheer; but two 
remained silent, who were generally regarded as 
sycophantic allies of the discomfited bully. 

Jack took off his hat, not awkwardly, but with 
easy grace, and bowing, said: “ Boys, I am glad 
you don’t blame me. I ama stranger to you, and 
I wouldn’t have interfered in any way if I could 
have helped it. I hope to know you better—that 
is, if I stay in town.” 

“Do you expect to live in Brandon?” asked 
Tom Hunt. 

“JT don’t know. It depends whether I can get 
work. You see,” said Jack smiling, “J. haven’t 
got an independent fortune, and I shall have to 
earn my living in some way.” 
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“What is your name, if you do not mind 
telling? ” asked Frank Wilson. 

“My name is John Drummond, but they gen- 
erally call me Jack.” 

Jack noticed that the boys looked surprised. 

“Jack Drummond!” repeated Tom Hunt, 
wonderingly. 

(<4 Yes.” 

“Do you know who you were fighting with? ” 

“No. How should I?” 

“Tt was Victor Drummond. Are you any rela- 
tion to him?” 

“Ts he the son of Joel Drummond?” asked 
Jack, quickly. 

“Yes; his only son.” 

Jack flushed a little, for all the consequences 
of his conflict flashed upon him; but he answered 
quietly: “ Then he is my cousin.” 

There was a little chorus of exclamations 
among the boys, who surveyed Jack with new 
interest. 

“ Are you the nephew of Squire Drummond? ” 

“ Yes, if that is what they call him.” 

“Then how does it happen that you didn’t 
know Victor? ” 

“For the very good reason that I never saw 
him before in my life.” 

“ Are you going to stay with your uncle?” 
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“T am going to apply to him to help me to a 
situation, ae as matters stand I don’t think he 
will help me.’ 

“TJ wish you hadn’t taken my cart ” said the 
little boy, looking distressed. “I am afraid you 
have injured yourself for me.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me, my dear 
boy,” said Jack, laying his hand kindly on the 
shoulder of his little protégé. “If I had known 
just who Victor was, and that I would spoil all 
my chances of help from my uncle, I would have 
acted just as I did.” 

The little boy regarded him admiringly. 

“ How brave you are!” he said, as he once 
more pressed the hand of his protector. 

“Do you know what I would advise you to 
do?” said Frank Wilson. 

“Tell me.” 

“JT would go at once and see your uncle before 
Victor has a chance to enter his complaint. He 
does not yet know who you are, and will keep 
silent because he has no object in speaking.” 

“JT don’t know but you are right. Where can 
I find my uncle?” 

“ At his office at the factory.” 

“ Could you direct me there? ” 

“T will do better than that. I will go with 
you.” 
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“ Thank you; I shall be very glad of your com- 
pany.” 

“ Good-bye! I shall try to see you again,” said 
the deformed boy. 

“T hope you will. Let me know your name, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“ Good-bye, Charlie. Keep out of the way of 
my bad cousin.” 

“Have you never been to Brandon before? ” 
asked Frank, as they walked along. 

“¢ Never.” 

“ Where did you live?” 

“At Flockton, a hundred miles away. I 
ghould not be here now if I had not lost my 
father and mother,” he replied, soberly. 

“That is a heavy loss,” said Frank, in a tone 
of sympathy. 

“The heaviest I could meet with. So I am 
thrown upon the world, with my own living to 
earn.” 

“ A boy like you is sure to succeed.” 

“J hope you are a true prophet,” said Jack. 

There was a little more desultory talk, at the 
end of which they came to a long, ugly-looking 
brick building, four stories in height. 

“ There is the factory,” said Frank, “ and there 
in the corner you will find your uncle’s office.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
MR. JOEL DRUMMOND. 


JACK entered the office through the partly open’ 
door. At a desk in the corner sat a man of ap- 
parently fifty, who bore a resemblance, as Jack 
could see, to the father whom he had so recently 
lost. There was a difference, however. In place 
of the placid, amiable expression which his 
father’s face generally wore, this man looked 
sharp, keen, and selfish. Such was indeed his 
character, for his nephew, though unskilled as a 
physiognomist, read him aright at the first 
glance. : 

He was busied in writing a letter, and did not 
immediately look up. 

Jack stood hesitating on the threshold for a 
moment. Then, seeing that he must make his 
presence known, he said: “Do I speak to Mr. 
Joel Drummond? ” 

Mr. Drummond glanced at the intruder, and 
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_ said, in a business-like tone: “ That is my name, 


boy. What is your business with me?” 

“ My name is Jack Drummond, and I suppose 
you are my uncle.” 

Mr. Drummond looked unpleasantly surprised. 

“ What brings you here?” he asked, abruptly. 

“You heard of my father’s death, did you 
not?” asked Jack. 

“Yes, Died of a fever, didn’t he?” 

“Yes; and I have lost my mother too,” an- 
swered Jack, with quivering lip. 

“JT am sorry, of course, but you know we must 
all die,” said Mr. Joel Drummond, in a tone 
utterly devoid of sympathy. 

“J know that, Uncle Joel; but I hoped they 
would live to be old—till I was a man.” 

‘We can’t all live to be old. Man proposes 
and God disposes. But you haven’t told me what 
brings you here.” 

- Jack’s heart began to fail him. His uncle’s 
manner did not augur very well for the help 
which he had hoped for. 

“My father left no property,” he explained. 
“ When the funeral expenses were paid there was 
nothing left—except a few dollars, less than 
five.” 

Joel Drummond frowned. 

“Why didn’t your father insure his life?” he 
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demanded. “Really, it was very reprehensible 
to leave his son so unprovided for.” 

Jack could not bear to hear his father blamed, 
and he answered: 

“T think he would, but lately he has been very 
much straitened. Business was poor, and he had 
all he could do to make both ends meet.” 

“Tt would have paid him to run in debt for 
such an object as that. It could have been paid 
out of the insurance money. I am out of patience 
with men who are so thoughtless. A man who 
does not provide for those of his own household, 
as the Bible says—” 

“He provided for us as long as he lived, Uncle 
Joel.” 

“Well, it’s too late now, at any rate, to remedy 
matters. You haven’t told me why you came 
here? ” 

“T thought, perhaps, Uncle Joel, you could 
find me a position where I could earn my living,” 
said Jack, looking earnestly into his uncle’s face. 

“Humph! couldn’t you find work in Flock- 
ton?” 

“No; unless to work on a farm.” 

“Then why didn’t you work on a farm? It’s 
good, healthy work.” 

“T don’t think I should like it.” 

“Too hard for you, perhaps,” sneered Joel 
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Drummond. “I hope you don’t expect me to sup- 
port you in idleness?” 

“TY should not be willing to live in idleness, 
even if I had plenty of money of my own,” said 
Jack, and he spoke truly. 

“That sounds well, if you mean it. Is that 
your baggage?” pointing to the carpet-bag. 

ee SIT.” 

“Then you must be very scantily provided 
with clothing.” 

“Tt will do till I can earn some money to buy 
some more.” 

Joel Drummond was rather pleased with this 
reply. It seemed to show that Jack was inde- 
pendent and self-reliant. Into the heart of the 
selfish, worldly man, a little sympathy for the 
poor boy did find its way, and it was in a softer 
tone that he said: 

“ Well, we may be able to find something for 
you at home. Victor has more than he needs, 
and he is about your size.” 

Jack did not like the idea of being indebted to 
the boy with whom he had had such an unpleas- 
ant experience for the replenishing of his ward- 
robe, but he had already made up his mind to 
say nothing about the matter unless Victor did. 

“ Sit down a few minutes; by-the-by, what did 
ao say your name was?” 
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Sack” 

“Poor name! Well, sit down, and as I have 
occasion to go home in a short time I will take 
you and introduce you to my wife and Victor.” 

The superintendent kept on writing, but pres- 
ently his pen stopped, and he rose from the desk. 

- “Now,” he said, “I am ready. Come with 
me!” 

It was less than five minutes’ walk, and little 
conversation took place while they were on the 
way. Mr. Drummond was in doubt how his wife 
would receive his nephew, and was mentally pro- 
nouncing his coming an awkward business. 

“ Where’s Mrs. Drummond?” he asked of the 
servant in the hall. 

“ Up-stairs, sir.” 

“ Well, call her down. Say I want to see her.” 

He stepped into what appeared to be a sitting- 
room, and Jack followed him. 

Almost immediately Mrs. Drummond ap- 
peared. 

“ Janet,” said her husband, “this is my 
nephew, Jack Drummond, from Flockton.” 

Mrs. Drummond was a tall, bony, angular ~ 
woman, with a chilly aspect. 

“ How do you do?” she said, coldly. 

“Very well, thank you, aunt,” answered Jack, 
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not especially prepossessed in favor of his rela- 
tive, seen for the first time. 

“When did you come?” she asked. 

“T have only just arrived,” replied Jack. 

“He has come to see if I can’t help him to 
obtain work,” explained Mr. Drummond, half 
apologetically. “I suppose he can stay here for 
awhile.” 

“TI presume so,” answered Mrs. Drummond, 
but there was no welcome in her voice. 

“He will be company for Victor. He seems 
to be about the same age.” 

“Victor has plenty of friends,’ said his 
mother, shortly. 

“Well, at any rate, you can give him a room 
till I can decide what to do for him.” 

The servant was summoned, and, in accordance 
with directions, guided Jack to a room in the 
upper story. It was small, with a dormer win- 
dow, and a sloping ceiling, just like the one 
which the servant herself occupied. However, 
Jack was not inclined to be critical, or dissatis- 
fied, and would not have been had he known that 
there were two larger and better rooms vacant 
on the floor below. 

“ Are you kin to Mr. Drummond?” asked the 
servant, who had her share of curiosity. 

“ He is my uncle.” 
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“Then you are cousin to Master Victor? ” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“JT wonder you wasn’t put with him. He’s got 
a big room with two beds in it.” 

“Perhaps he wouldn’t like my company,” said 
Jack, smiling. In his heart he felt quite sure of 
it. 

“Or you mightn’t like his,” said the servant. 
“He ain’t got the temper of an angel, Master 
Victor.” 

“T am sure of that,” thought Jack. 

“ Have you seen Master Victor?” asked the 
servant, who was inclined to be sociable. 

“T have only just come to town,” answered 
Jack, who had his reasons for not admitting any 
acquaintance. ~— 

“There he is now! I hear him coming into 
the house! Shall I ask him to come up?” 

“No! Yes you may, though,’ added Jack, 
changing his mind. “I might as well have an 
understanding with him in private,” he thought. 
“Then we can decide whether we are to be 
friends or enemies.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
VICTOR’S SCHEME. 


WHEN Victor was informed that his cousin 
had arrived and was in an upper chamber, it 
never for an instant occurred to him that the poor 
relation was the same boy who had so audaci- 
ously interfered with him that day. 

“ What sends him here?” he thought, not with- 
out annoyance. “I suppose he wants pa to take 
care of him. I wonder what he looks like. I'll 
go up and see.” 

Up the attic stairs he went, and opened with- 
out ceremony the door of his cousin’s room. 

He recoiled in surprise and displeasure when 
he saw his late enemy before him. 

“ What are you doing here?” he demanded, 
with a frown. 

Jack was a boy of spirit, but he remembered 
that he was a guest in the house, and it would be 
better to be good friends with Victor—if possible. 
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“JT am Jack Drummond,” he said, “and you 
are my Cousin Victor, no doubt.” 

“T am Victor Drummond,” said his cousin, 
stiffly, “ but I don’t know you.” 

He was about to add “I have never seen you 
before,” but he remembered too well that he had. 

“No,” said Jack; “though cousins, we have 
been strangers.” 

“I wonder you had the face to come here after 
your insult to me on the common,” said Victor, 
vindictively. 

“JT didn’t know who you were at the time.” 

“Tt would have been well if you had. I sup- 
pose you have come here to sponge a living off 
my father. A pretty beginning you have made, 
I must say.” 

“You are mistaken, Victor,” said Jack, with 
dignity. “I don’t wish to sponge a living off 
any one. I have come here, having lost my par- 
ents and my home, to see if your father will put 
me in a way of earning a living. He is my uncle, 
but I don’t want him to support me.” 

“Perhaps you would not mind being a factory 
boy,” sneered Victor. 

“No, I would not,” answered Jack, promptly. 
“T thought your father, being superintendent, 
might get me such a place.” 

Victor was surprised. He had no idea Jack 
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would accept such a place, or was in earnest in 
declaring it to be his wish to earn his living. 

“T suppose that is what you are most fit for,” 
he said, after a pause, “but of course you 
couldn’t live in the house. We couldn’t have a 
factory boy living with us.” | 

“T suppose I could get a boarding-place in the 
village,” said Jack, calmly. It occurred to him 
that it would be more agreeable to live where he 
would be free and independent, than in the same 
house as Victor. 

Victor was surprised again. He did not quite 
understand Jack. He had persuaded himself 
that his cousin wished to live on the bounty of 
his father, and he had to revise his opinion. He 
had meant to keep Jack out of the house if he 
could, but now that he found his despised cousin 
had little wish to remain, he veered about and 
became in favor of keeping him. A subtle scheme 
of revenge had suggested itself to him. He would 
ask his father to keep Jack as his personal at- 
tendant. It would be a pleasure to order round 
this independent cousin at whose hands he had 
suffered public humiliation. 

“ T’]l soon make it hot for him,” he said to him- 
self, complacently. 

“ Shall we be friends, Victor?” asked Jack, 
who felt that it would be becoming to tender the 
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olive branch. ‘Iam sorry that we have had any 
unpleasantness.” 

“T accept your apology,” said Victor, unex- 
pectedly. 

Jack was about to explain that he had not 
apologized, and saw no occasion to, but Victor 
turned round and went down-stairs before Re 
could get the chance. 

“ Perhaps, after all, I had better say no more 
about it,” thought Jack. “ Victor may prove 
more agreeable than I thought him. It isn’t best 
to judge too harshly. All of us do things that 
we are afterwards sorry for.” 

Victor went down-stairs and sought his mother. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I’ve seen that boy.” 

“You mean your cousin?” 

6c Yes,” 

“ T am vexed that he should have come here. I 
don’t care to harbor any poor relations.” 

Mrs. Drummond fully expected Victor to join 
with her in expressions of dissatisfaction at the 
advent of Jack. She was rather surprised when 
he said: 

“Perhaps we may find him useful.” 

“ How do you mean, Victor?” 

“We can make him an errand boy, to run to 
the post-office, and do chores.” 

“You forget that he is your cousin.” 
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“He is a poor boy, and has got to earn his 
living.” 

“True, but perhaps your father might not like 
to make a servant of him.” 

“ Do you think he is too proud to be an errand. 
boy?” , 

“JT know very little about him,” said Mrs. 
Drummond. 

“7’ll tell you my idea, mother. He wants 
father to support him, and this will give him a 
chance to earn his living. If he gets dissatisfied, 
he can leave, and father won’t feel obliged to help 
him any more.” 

“J don’t know but you are right, Victor. As. 
you say, if he wants a home, he should make him- 
self useful.” 

When Mr. Drummond returned home in the 
afternoon, it was not without apprehension that 
he broached the subject of his nephew remaining 
in the house. He understood very well the dis- 
position of his wife and son, and anticipated op- 
position. He was rather agreeably surprised 
when he found that his wife did not object to 
Jack’s remaining. 

“Victor suggests,” she said, “that we can 
make him useful by sending him on errands, and 
doing chores about the house.” 

Mr. Drummond was of opinion that an errand. 
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boy was scarcely needed, but he was glad to have 
his wife’s consent to his plan. He wished Jack 
had not come to Brandon, but since he had, he 
could not very well turn him out of doors. 

“That arrangement will do for the present,” 
he said. 

“Now, Master Jack,” thought Victor, “I'll 
soon show you that you have got a master.” 

In the evening Mr. Drummond managed to 
have a talk with Jack about his future plans. 

“ You can remain here, Jack, for a time,” he 
said. “Wecan make you useful about the house, 
running errands, and so on. Victor suggested 
this, and I think favorably of it.” 

“Did Victor suggest it?” asked Jack, puzzled. 

“Yes; you are about his age, and will be com- 
pany for him. I hope you will be good friends.” 

“‘T hope so,” answered Jack, but he did not feel 
altogether certain. He had hardly expected that 
Victor would be in favor of his remaining. 

“Perhaps I have been mistaken in him,” he 
thought. 

The next morning, before Victor went to 
school, he managed to find an errand for Jack. 

“Go down to the river and clean out my boat,” 
he said, giving the requisite directions for finding 
it, “ and when you get home dig some worms, for 
I am going fishing after school. Do you hear?” 
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“JT am not hard of hearing,” said Jack, dryly. 

“ And when you have attended to this, go up 
to my room and bring down the shoes you will 
find in the corner, and black them. You will find. 
the blacking and brushes in the shed.” 

Jack looked intently at his cousin, but did not 
answer. 

“TI wonder what he takes me for?” thought 
Jack. “JI don’t propose to black his shoes, or 
any others, except my own. J’ll clean out the 
boat; I don’t object to that. I begin to think I 
sha’n’t stay long in Brandon, unless uncle gets 


me a place in the factory.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BLANCHE WILSON. 


Victor had not quite made up his mind 
whether he wished his cousin to remain in town 
or not. He was a vindictive boy, and thirsted to 
revenge upon him the insult (as he termed it) of 
his interference. He had constrained himself to 
dissemble his hatred in order to get Jack in his 
power. His plans seemed to have succeeded, but 
it was still necessary to let the boys—his school 
companions—know of the new arrangement. 

“Do you know,” he said carelessly to Phil 
Ashton, one of his subservient friends, “I have 
found out who that boy was that I had a diffi- 
culty with yesterday? ” 

“No. Who is he?” asked Phil, with real 
curiosity. 

“You will be surprised to learn that he ig a 
poor relation of mine.” 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes; he is a sort of cousin, and is staying 
with us.” 
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“TI should think that would be unpleasant for 
you.” 

“Oh, no! Poor beggar!” said Victor, patron- 
izingly. ‘ We can’t let him starve.” 

“ That is very kind of you,” said Phil, consider- 
ably surprised, for he had not thought of Victor 
as inclined to be helpful or benevolent. “ Isn’t 
he rather independent for a poor boy?” 

“Yes,” answered Victor, shutting his lips 
firmly; “ but we’ll cure him of that. He is to be 
my servant.” 

“T shouldn’t think you needed one.” 

“ Oh, it’s convenient to have a fellow run er- 
rands for you, and so on. Before I left home I 
told him to go down to the river and clean out my | 
boat, and after that to black my boots.” 

“ Didn’t he object? ” 

“ Of course not. I should like to see him ob- 
ject,” added Victor, pompously. “ He has sense 
enough to see which way his bread is buttered. 
Won’t you go out with me in the boat after 
school? ” 

“ Yes; I should like to.” 

“ Be down at the river at three o’clock, then. 
Ill have Jack along to help us.” 

The school session lasted from nine to two, and 
the boys had the rest of the afternoon to them- 
selves. They were expected to study a part of 
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their lessons out of school, but it was optional 
whether to take the afternoon or evening for that 
purpose. 

Meanwhile, how was Jack getting along? 

"He began to understand Victor’s idea in favor- 
ing his remaining in the house, notwithstanding 
their quarrel. 

“He wants to humiliate me,” he thought; “ but 
he won’t find that so easy. If he expects me to 
black his boots or do any servile labor, he will 
find himself badly mistaken, that’s all.” 

Jack had no special objection to blacking shoes 
—he had always been accustomed to black his 
own—but he resented the assumption of author- 
ity in his cousin, and had no intention of obey- 
ing him. As to cleaning out the boat, he had no 
objection. He was very fond of rowing, and 
would repay himself with a row on the river. 
Indeed, he was rather skilful with the oar, and 
there was no boy in Flockton who could outdo 
him in this particular. 

He had no trouble in finding Victor’s boat. It 
was a pretty boat, in good condition. 

“I should like to own such a boat,” thought 
Jack, approvingly. “I shall not object to go 
out with Victor in it.” 

It took but a few minutes to clean out the boat, 
and then Jack prepared for a row. He took up 
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the oars, pushed off, and, handling them with the 
ease of a practiced boatman, the little skiff glided 
rapidly over the water. 

“This is just what I like,” said Jack to him- 
self, with a sense of gratification. “If Victor is 
goodnatured, and lets me have the boat when he 
isn’t using it, I shall enjoy it.” 

He was about a third of the way across the 
river, which at this point was about a mile wide, 
when he espied a damsel in distress. A young 
girl, a year or two younger than himself, had 
ventured out alone in a boat, but by some awk- 
wardness had managed to lose one of her oars. 
Being unable to scull, she had made ineffectual 
attempts to regain the truant oar when Jack 
came up with her, and he saw her difficulty. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself, miss,” he said; “Tl 
get your oar.” 

With a couple of strokes he drove his boat 
near the floating oar, and, picking it up, pre- 
sented it with a bow to his new acquaintance. 

“ Thank you ever so much,” said the girl, with 
a pleasant smile. “ You must think I am dread- 
fully awkward.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Jack, gallantly. “TI have 
lost an oar myself before now.” 

“ But you managed to recover it without assist- 


ance, didn’t you?” 
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“Oh, well, ’'m a boy. Of course it is easier 
for me.” 

“Tsn’t that Victor Drummond’s boat that you 
have there? ” asked the young lady. 

(73 Yes.”’ 

“ Are you visiting at his house?” she asked, 
with excusable curiosity. “I don’t think I have 
met you before.” 

“T only arrived in town yesterday. I am stay- 
ing at Mr. Drummond’s—for the present. He is 
my uncle.” 

“Then you and Victor are cousins.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“You are not the boy—” and then she hesi- 
tated. 

“ Are you thinking of any particular boy?” 
asked Jack, smiling. 

“ Yes, my brother, Frank Wilson, told me that 
Victor had a difficulty with a new boy—a 
stranger—yesterday afternoon. I thought you 
might be that boy; but, as you are his cousin, of 
course—” 

“T am the same boy,” said Jack, smiling 
again; “but Victor and I did not know each 
other then.” 

“ And he lets you go out in his boat?” asked 
Blanche Wilson, rather surprised: 

“You mean, I suppose, are we friends? I hope 
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we shall be. Our little quarrel isn’t worth re- 
membering.”’ 

“Were you ever on this river before?” asked 
Blanche, changing the subject. 

“T have never been in Brandon before. It is 
all new to me.” 

“Then I suppose you don’t know where to 
go? 9? 

“No; I was just going at random.” 

“There is a pretty picnic ground nearly Op- 
posite. I think you would like to visit it.” 

“So I should; that is, if you would accompany 
me.” 

“That is where I was going. I will show you 
where it is, if you like.” 

“Thank you! I should like it, and I am glad 
to have such pleasant company.” 

“Oh, now you are paying compliments,” said 
Blanche; but she did not seem displeased. 

“JT was only telling the truth. If that is com- 
plimentary, it isn’t my fault.” 

“You are much more agreeable than your 
cousin Victor.” 

“Now it is you, who are complimenting me.” 

“ Not very much, for Victor can make himself 
very disagreeable. But I ought to apologize for 
saying so, since you are his cousin.” 

“There is no need of an apology. Victor is 
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my cousin, but I am not sure whether he is going 
to be my friend.” 

By this time they had fairly started. Blanche 
rowed very well for a girl, but, of course, she 
could not compare with Jack, who, however, 
slackened his speed to accommodate himself to 
her pace. 

“ Doesn’t it tire you to row so far? ” he asked. 

“No; I am quite used to it.” 

“You row very well for a girl,’’? Jack remarked, 
approvingly. 

“Thank you,” said Blanche, demurely. “You 
row very well—for a boy.” 

Jack laughed. 

“ Of course, if I were a girl,” he said, “I should 
expect to row better.” 

“JT am glad you are so modest. You row bet- 
ter than Victor, though he considers himself a 
fine rower.” 

Jack was human, and there was a little uncon- 
scious feeling of antagonism in his mind which 
made him glad to think he was superior in any 
respect to the cousin whose worldly advantages 
were so much greater than his own. He thought 
Blanche one of the most agreeable girls he had 
ever met. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE BOAT RACE. 


TOWARDS twelve o’clock Jack moored his boat 
and returned to the house of his uncle. Mrs. 
Drummond sent him to the village store on an 
errand. When he returned dinner was ready. 
It was an unsocial meal. Little was said to Jack, 
beyond his uncle asking him what he had been 
doing. 

“ Victor asked me to clean out his boat,” said 
Jack, “and I went on an errand for Mrs. Drum- 
mond.” 

“ Very well,” was his uncle’s comment. 

“ You will be here when my son returns from 
school,” said his aunt, at the conclusion of the 
meal. “He will probably want you.” 

“ Very well,” said Jack. 

On his way from school Victor met one of his 
schoolmates who had been detained at home for 


some reason. 
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“ By the way, Victor,” he said, “I saw that 
boy you had a fight with yesterday out on the 
river in your boat.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Victor; “I told him to 
clean it out. He is to be my servant.” 

His schoolfellow looked puzzled. 

“So you’ve made up, have you?” 

“There was nothing to make up. He was im- 
pertinent, but he will soon know his place. You 
can’t quarrel with a boy that blacks your boots.” 

“ Does he black your boots?” 

“ Certainly.” : 

“ What is his name?” 

“ Jack.” 

“J mean his other name?” 

“ Drummond,” answered Victor, reluctantly. 

“Oh, he’s related to you, then?” said the boy, 
pricking up his ears. 

“ Ye-es, he’s a poor relation. My father has 
taken pity on him, and gives him employment.” 

“ He seemed to be having a good time with 
Blanche Wilson on the river this morning.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Victor, stopping short, 
and staring at the speaker. ‘“ He doesn’t know 
Blanche Wilson.” 

“You'd think he did. They were rowing side 
by side and talking very sociably. They went 
over to the picnic ground.” 
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“Confound his impudence!” ejaculated Vic- 
tor, evidently annoyed. “I only told him to 
clean out the boat. I didn’t give him leave to 
row.” 

The fact was, Victor was partial to Blanche 
Wilson himself, though the young lady had never 
given him reason to suppose that she reciprocated 
his regard. In fact, among the village boys there 
were several of whom she had a higher opinion | 
than Victor Drummond. Now, Victor was of 
a jealous temperament, and it annoyed him very 
much to learn that his penniless cousin, whom 
he intended to treat as a servant, should 
have won the slightest degree of favor from 
Blanche. 

“‘T shall have to take down that boy’s presump- 
tion and teach him his place,’ he said to himself. 

Because of this denunciation, his mood was 
by no means amiable when he reached home. 

Jack was in the yard when he approached. 

“ Just got home from school?” he said, pleas- 
antly. 

“ Yes,” answered Victor, curtly. ‘“ Did you 
attend to what I told you?” 

“T cleaned out the boat.” 

“And afterwards you went out rowing in it.” 

“Yes,” answered Jack. “It is a very good 
boat.” 
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“JT don’t care to hear your opinion of my boat. 
Who told you to use it?” | 

“T didn’t think it necessary to ask anybody,” 
answered Jack, with a steady look at his 
cousin. 

“You seem to take a good many liberties. I 
hear you intruded your acquaintance upon 
Blanche Wilson.” 

“ Did the young lady tell you that?” asked 
Jack. : 

“No; one of my friends told me.” 

“Then,” said Jack, indignantly, “you may 
tell your friend to mind his own business.” 

Victor was rather taken aback. He didn’t ex- 
pect such independence in a poor relation. 

“You seem to forget whom you are speaking 
to,” said Victor, after a pause. 

“And so do you,” returned Jack, promptly. 
“T don’t mind telling you that I was able to do 
the young lady a service by picking up one of her 
oars, which she had lost. I found her very social 
and friendly, and you are at liberty to ask her 
whether she thought me disagreeable.” 

That was precisely what Victor did not care to 
do, as he had good reason to think Blanche would 
snub him, as she knew well how to do. So he 
thought it best to change the subject. 

“T am going in to get some dinner,” he said. 
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“When I am through we will go down to the 
river. Did you dig some worms?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

After a short interval Victor came out, and the 
two boys walked over to the place where Victor’s 
boat was tied. His friend, Phil Ashton, was 
waiting, having received an invitation to accom- 
pany them. 

“Get in, both of you,” said Victor. “ Here, 
give me the oars and Ill show you how to row.” 

Victor was proud of his rowing, and considered 
himself the best oarsman in Brandon—that is, 
fora boy. 

Jack’s attention was drawn to his cousin’s 
boastful way of speaking, and he watched his 
style of rowing. Victor rowed quite well, but 
Jack felt that he could beat him. At Flockton 
there was a small Jake, on which he had rowed 
many a time, and having a love of boats and the 
water, he had acquired a considerable degree of 
skill. 

They had been out but a short time when 
another boat ran alongside, rowed by Oscar 
Brant. 

“TI challenge you to race, Victor,” he said. 

“ All right!” said Victor. 

The two boats drew up alongside of each other, 
and the boys bent to their oars. 
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“ Give the signal, Phil!” said Victor. 

“ One—two—three—go!” said Phil. 

The two boats darted forward, making very 
fair speed. The two boys were very well 
matched, but after a while Victor drew away 
from his competitor, and it was clear would win. 

A smile of triumph overspread Victor’s face. 

“I was sure to win!” he said, boastfully. 

“T don’t see that,” said Oscar, nettled. 

“T did win, didn’t I?” 

“Yes, but by very little.” 

“Oh, don’t take it to heart, Oscar. You know 
I am the best boy rower in the village, but you 
come next.” 

“J don’t know about that,” said a girl’s voice. 

Victor turned, and saw that Blanche Wilson, 
whose house overlooked the river, had been 
drawn out by the sight of the race, and was with- 
in earshot. 

“Perhaps you can beat me, Blanche,” said 
Victor, with a smile of conscious superiority. 

“No, I am not so strong as you are, but I see 
a boy who I think will stand a good chance of 
beating you.” 

“ Phil Ashton? Why, he can’t row at all,” 

“J didn’t mean Phil Ashton.” 

“Then who do you mean? ” 

It would have been more grammatical to say 
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whom, but as a matter of fact most boys would 
have made the same mistake as Victor. 

“JT mean your cousin.” 

“What—him?” exclaimed Victor, disdain- 
fully. ; fie 
“Yes, I mean him. I saw him row this morn- 
ing, and I know that he can row well.” 

“T don’t care to row with him.” 

“T will row you,” said Oscar, in a friendly 
tone. “I'd like to see you row.” 

“Shall I?” asked Jack, turning to Victor. 

“Yes, if you want to,” answered Victor, un- 
graciously. 

He fully expected that Jack would be left be- 
hind, and looked forward with pleasure to his 
defeat. - 

Jack took the oars, and spurred to extra ex- 
ertion by the favorable opinion of the young lady, 
made Victor’s boat jump over the water at a rate 
it had never before equalled. His strong arms 
and deep chest, aided by his skill, made him a 
formidable rival. 

At the end of five minutes he was as many 
boats’ lengths ahead. 

“T give up,” shouted Oscar. “I never saw a 
boy row so well. You’re awfully strong.” 

“What did I tell you?” asked Blanche 


triumphantly. 
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Victor was astonished and by no means 
pleased, but he was very glad that it was Oscar 
and not himself that had been beaten. 

“You row very well,” he said, patronizingly. 
“You would give me a hard pull.” 

“ He would beat you out of your boots,” said 
Oscar. 

“JT differ with you,” said Victor, stiffly. 

“Try it, then!” 

“T have no time. I want to fish.” 

Oscar and Blanche exchanged significant 
smiles. They saw that Victor was afraid to 
venture. 


CHAPTER X. 
JACK DECIDES TO LEAVE HIS UNCLE’S HOUSE. 


Victor began to doubt whether he was likely 
to derive as much satisfaction as he expected 
from Jack’s presence in the house. Hig cousin 
did not seem to understand his place, and Vic- 
tor’s associates were equally at fault. They ap- 
peared to treat the poor relation as well ag his 
wealthy patron. However, this might be reme- 
died, and Victor decided not to give up his laud- 
able purpose of humiliating the poor boy whom 
unkind Fortune had made dependent upon the 
kindness of relations. 

When they reached home, Victor broke his 
sullen silence by inquiring: 

“Have you blacked my shoes? ” 

“No,” answered Jack. 

“Why not? Didn’t I tell you to do so before 
I left for school this morning? ” 


“Yes, you asked me to do it.” 
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“Then why have you left it till now? You 
had time enough in all conscience,” said Victor, 
irritably. 

“J don’t care to do that kind of work,” an- 
swered Jack, steadily. 

“You are poor and proud,” sneered Victor. 
“Do you think my father is going to support 
you in idleness?” 

‘“ Bven if he were willing, I would not consent 
to it.” 

“Then why didn’t you black my shoes?” de- 
manded Victor, returning to the charge. 

“ Because I saw you wanted me to take the 
place of your servant. I am not reduced to that 
yet.” 

“T’ll tell my father you are not willing to do 
anything.” 

At this moment Mrs. Drummond, attracted by 
the loud voice of her son, entered the room. 

“ What is this?” she inquired. “Are you two 
boys quarrelling?” 

Jack remained silent. He preferred that Vic- 
tor should explain. 

“T told Jack to black my shoes, and he says 
he won’t.” 

“Ts this true?” asked Mrs. Drummond, turn- 
ing to Jack with a displeased look. 

_ “Tt is,” answered Jack, “ Victor thinks he 
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can give me orders as if I were a servant, and I 
object to receive them.” 

“T thought you were willing to work for your 
board,” said Mrs. Drummond, coldly. 

“So I am, but not in this way.” . 

“JT suppose if my husband had asked you to 
black his shoes you would have refused, notwith- 
standing his kindness to you?” 

“If my uncle had made such a request I would 
have done it, though I should prefer to do some 
work that would lead to something in the 
future.” 

“Then why didn’t you do it for me?” Victor 
burst in. 

“ Because you ordered me,” returned Jack, 
firmly. 

“Tt seems to me you want to be treated as a 
fine gentleman,” said Mrs. Drummond, with a 
sneer very similar to Victor’s. 

“Mrs. Drummond,” said Jack, “I have not 
yet been a day in your house, but I already see 
that it is not best for me to stay. I will speak 
to my uncle when he returns from the factory, 
and if he cannot find me a place outside, I will 
leave you to-morrow morning. I am not afraid 
but that I can earn my living in some way, and 
I prefer to be independent.” 

“T am not driving you away,” said Victor, 
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who began to fear that his father would blame 
him. 

“JT shall not make any complaints against 
you,” said Jack. “We don’t agree very well, 
but it may be partly my fault.” 

“You must do as you please,” said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, coldly. “If you suffer from want, you 
may attribute it to your own folly in leaving a 
good home where you might have remained.” 

“JT don’t think I shall suffer from want,” said 
Jack. 

It lacked nearly an hour to supper-time, and 
he decided to take a walk rather than spend it 
in his room. He wanted to be alone, to think 
over the important decision he had made, and 
form some plan for the future. He was not 
wholly without anxiety, though he had spoken 
confidently, for he was almost penniless, as we 
know, and there was no way in which he could 
immediately replenish his purse. He had little 
expectation that his uncle would give him a 
place, for he saw that Victor and his mother 
would do all they could to excite a prejudice 
against him. Yet he could not bring himself to 
regret the decision he had made. It made him 
breathe more freely to feel that he was again to 
become his own master. 

As Jack was walking along, absorbed in his 
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own thoughts, he heard some one saying, “ Good 
afternoon.” 

Looking up, he saw that the deformed boy 
whom he had rescued from Victor was addressing 
him. 

“ Good afternoon,” he answered, pleasantly. 

“JT have been wanting to meet you,” said the 
little boy. ‘‘ Are you staying in the village?” 

“Yes; but I think I shall go away to-morrow.” 

“ Would you mind telling me where you are 
staying?” 

“You will be surprised to hear that I am 
staying at the home of the boy who insulted 
you.” 

The little boy looked perplexed. 

“You see,” explained Jack, “I afterward dis- 
covered that he was my cousin; though, as I 
had never seen him before, I did not recognize 
him.” 

“ You are not going to stay at his house then? ” 

“No; Victor and I can’t agree. I would 
rather go out among strangers.” 

“And you are going to-morrow morning?” 
asked the deformed boy. 

“Yes; there is no advantage in staying here. 
I am anxious, as soon as possible, to be earning 
my living.” 

“ My aunt wishes to see you. When I told her 
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that you saved me from insult, she said mie 
wanted to see so brave a boy.” 

Jack blushed, but he was pleased with this 
compliment. 

“T shall be very glad to call upon your aunt,” 
he said. ‘“ Will you tell me her name and 
yours?” 

“My name is Howard Vane, and my aunt is 
the wife of Dr. Vane. It is the next house be- 
yond the church.” 

“JT will call this evening without fail. Now IL 
must be going back, for I don’t want to keep 
supper waiting.” 


Jack was in time for supper. As he sat down 


to the table, he found that the manners of all 
were cold and formal. Victor or his mother had 
evidently given Mr. Drummond their version of 
the difficulty between him and his cousin. 
- Nothing was said, however, till supper was over. 

“JT would like a few words with you, John,” 
said his uncle, stiffly. 

Jack hardly knew who was meant, as no one at 
home called him John. 

“ Very well, sir,” he replied. 

“TJ hear that you are making trouble in the 
family,” his uncle began. 

“T am not aware of it,” answered Jack, who 
was put on his defence. 
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“Victor says you are not willing to do any- 
thing—that you are lazy and feel above work.” 

“Then Victor has misrepresented, and told . 
you what is not true.” 

“Didn’t you have any difficulty with him?” 

“Yes; he ordered me to black his boots, and 
I declined.” 

“ Humph! when I was a boy I blacked my own 
boots.” 

“ So do I still, but if Victor chooses to order me 
about as a servant, I object. If I were to remain 
here, and you should request me to do that 
service for you, I should not refuse.” 

“Tf you were to remain here? Don’t you mean 
to stay?” 

“ Not unless you can find me a place in the 
factory.” 

‘There is no chance at present.” 

“Then I will bid you good-bye to-morrow 
morning.” 

“‘ Where do you propose to go?” 

“JT don’t know yet. Wherever I can find 
work.” 

“T think you are acting foolishly.” 

“T hope not.” 

“You will do me the justice to acknowledge 
that I do not drive you from my house.” 

“ No, sir; it is my wish to go.” 
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“You can return if you are unsuccessful.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

‘‘T ghall be away this evening, but you may 
find some books that will interest you.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I am invited to spend the 
evening at Dr. Vane’s.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Drummond, surprised. 
“Do you know them? ” 

“JT know one of the family,” answered Jack, 
who did not go into particulars. 

“TIT am glad to have some engagement,” 
thought Jack. “Victor would be no company 
for me nor I for him.” 

At a little before eight o’clock he knocked at 
Dr. Vane’s door. 


CHAPTER XI. 
JACK’S INDEPENDENCE. 


Mrs. VANE came forward to meet Jack with a 
pleasant smile, that made him feel instantly at 
home. 

“This is young Drummond,” she said. “TI feel 
acquainted with you already, from the enthusi- 
astic praises of Howard. Poor boy! he needed a 
defender.” 

“Tam afraid he overrated my service,” said 
Jack, modestly. 

“T think not. It was strange that your ar- 
tagonist should be your own cousin. You are 
now staying at your uncle’s house?” 

“ Yes, but only till morning.” 

“Then you don’t like Brandon?” 

“T should like it well enough if I could find 
_ Something to do,” answered Jack. 

“Your uncle is a rich man, or so considered. 
Isn’t he willing to help you?” 
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“Yes, but not in the way I desire. I don’t 
care to make my home at his house. Victor and 
I don’t agree well together.” 

“ Have you any particular plans—excuse my 
curiosity.” 

“ Thank you for feeling interested in me,” said 
Jack, gracefully. “No. I have no particular 
plans. I want to make a living in some honest 
way, that’s all.” 

“A boy of your energy I am sure will suc- 
ceed.” 

This prediction encouraged Jack and made 
him feel more self-reliant. He was glad to find 
among strangers that sympathy which neither 
his uncle nor aunt were willing to give him. 

At a later hour Dr. Vane appeared. He had 
just come in from making a call on a distant 
patient, and looked tired. Greeting Jack kindly, 
he said: 

“My boy, don’t become a doctor. We are 
brought face to face with disease and suffering 
every day, and it is at times very depressing.” 

“ But, my dear,” said his wife, “ when you are 
able to relieve it, that is a satisfaction.” 

“True, but we are not always able to do so. 
However, no doubt every path in life has its 
obstacles and drawbacks. Mary, can you give 
me a cup of tea?” 
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“T will bring it at once.” 

“ How old are you, my boy?” asked Dr. Vane, 
as he slipped on his dressing-gown and threw 
himself down in a rocking-chair with a sigh of 
relief. 

“ Sixteen, sir.” 

“Sixteen! I started in life independently at 
the same age, and, I dare say, with the same 
amount of fortune.” 

“Less than a dollar?” suggested Jack, smil- 
ing. 

“ No; I think I had a dollar and a half. But 
I had a healthy body and a sanguine spirit.” 

“ You have succeeded well, sir.” 

“Yes, I have no cause to complain. Your 
course will doubtless be very different, but I 
hope you may succeed even better.” 

“ Were you alone in the world, sir? Did you 
have no brothers or sisters?” asked Jack, 
interested. 

“JT had one brother, who chose a profession 
entirely different from mine. He is a sea cap- 
tain. I have not heard from him for over a year. 
He went on a voyage to China, and probably has 
not returned.” 

“ Won’t you play dominoes?” asked Howard, 
who naturally did not feel as much interested in 
his uncle’s story as did Jack. 
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“ Certainly; but you must show me how.” | 

The younger boy readily assented, and they 
passed nearly an hour in playing. At the end 
of that time Jack, glancing at the clock, said: 

“T think I ought to go, as I don’t want to keep 
my uncle and aunt up.” 

“We hope to see you again some time,” said 
Mrs. Vane. 

“ And to hear that you are successful,” added 
Dr. Vane. ‘“ You have our good wishes.” 

“ And mine, too,” said Howard. “Come and 
see me in New York.” 

“JT shall leave some friends behind me,” 
thought Jack, with satisfaction. “I will work 
the harder, knowing that they wish me success.” 

When Jack reached his uncle’s house, Mr. 
Drummond had gone to bed, but Victor and his 
mother were still up. 

“So you have been making a fashionable call,” 
said Victor, sneering. 

“TJ don’t know if it were fashionable or not. 
I had a very pleasant time.” 

“ Did you see little humpy?” 

“ Better be deformed in body than in disposi- 
tion,” answered Jack, provoked. 

“Ts that meant for an insult?” demanded 
Victor, frowning. 
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“Take it as you like. I shan’t annoy you any 
after to-night.” 

“You may wish yourself back before a week 
is out. You won’t be likely to fare as well when 
you are tramping.” 

“T don’t expect to. I expect to have a hard 
time, but I am young and can wait for success.” 

Victor shrugged his shoulders. 

“T hope you won’t mention your relationship 
to us,” he said. “ We shouldn’t care to have it 
known that we had a relation in the poor-house 
or begging for bread.” 

“T am not proud of the relationship,” said 
Jack. ‘ You need not feel alarmed.” 

He slept well, and in the morning packed his 
small possessions. 

After breakfast he went to his uncle, and 
offering him his hand, said: 

“ Good-bye, uncle. Thank you for furnishing 
me a home for a short time.” 

Mr. Drummond flushed, and looked at Jack to 
see if he was speaking ironically, but the boy 
looked sincere, and his uncle was touched with 
shame. 

“You haven’t much to thank me for, Jack,” 
hesaid. “If you had been content to stay longer 
I would have tried to find something for you to 
do.” 
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“Thank you for your good wishes, nero ; 


Joel.” 

“ And—Jack—as you must be very poorly pro- 
vided with money,” added his uncle, awkwardly, 
“let me give you this. It may help you along.” 

He took from his pocket a five-dollar bill and 
held it out. Jack would have accepted it, but he 
chanced to catch a disapproving glance from 
Mrs. Drummond, and he drew back. 

“Thank you, uncle,” he said; “I don’t think 
I shall need it.” 

“ You had better take it.” 

“No, thank you.” 

I am inclined to think Jack was more proud 
than prudent, for his whole stock of money 
amounted to but twenty-five cents, and that was 
not likely to last very long. But, feeling as his 
aunt and Victor did towards him, he could not 
make up his mind to do otherwise than reject the 
aid he so much needed. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Drummond,” he said, ceremo- 
niously offering his hand. 

“ Good-bye,” said his aunt, coldly, just touch- 
ing his proffered hand with the tips of her fingers. 

““ Good-bye, Victor.” 

“ Good-bye. Write me when you have made 
your fortune.” 

“T will; but don’t expect a letter just yet.” 
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And so Jack went forth into the world once 
more after his brief stay in Brandon. 

“Ym afraid we haven’t treated Jack as we 
should,” said his uncle, uneasily, as he watched 
the boy going up the road. “He was my 
brother’s son, and he will have a hard time.” 

“Tt’s the boy’s own fault,” said Mrs. Drum- 
mond, coldly. He wouldn’t be helped. He was 
too lazy to do the work we required of him, and 
evidently wanted to be supported in idleness.” 

“ You understand him to a T, mother,” said 
Victor. ‘ He’s as proud as he is poor. He re- 
fused to black my boots, though it wouldn’t have 
taken him five minutes.” 

*“T suspect you would have done the same 
under the circumstances, Victor,” said his 
father. 

“T—bhlack boots! ” gasped Victor. 

“ Really, Mr. Drummond,” said his wife, “ you 
have strange ideas. I am surprised that you 
should think for an instant of Victor’s being in 
a position similar to the boy who has just left 
aS.” 

“Stranger things have happened,” said Mr. 
Drummond sententiously. 

“That isn’t very likely to happen, at any 
rate,” retorted his wife. 

Mr. Drummond looked from one to the other 
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but did not reply. He was too wise to enter into 
an argument with his wife, for Mrs. Drummond 
was bound to have the last word on all occa- 
sions. 

“T hope Jack won’t suffer,” he said to himself, 
as he walked slowly to his office. “It would 
have been a relief to my mind had he taken the 
money.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
TWO MEALS FOR FIVE CENTS. 


Ir any of my young friends think they would 
enjoy setting out in search of fortune with a cash 
capital of twenty-five cents, I doubt whether 
they would hold that opinion long if they should 
try the experiment. Jack was no means jubilant 
as he plodded along the dusty highways, for he 
understood very well that his prospects were by 
no means brilliant. Yet he was not sorry that 
he had left his uncle’s house. The only friend it 
contained was his uncle, and he was only luke- 
warm. 

“T suppose I shall have a hard time,” he 
_ thought, “ but I will do my best.” 

It was very necessary that he should husband 
his scanty resources. Twenty-five cents would 
not go very far, but it must be made to go as far 
as possible. About noon, after walking fifteen 
miles, hunger overcame him, and he felt that he 
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must eat or his strength would give out. He 
accordingly went into a baker’s shop and bought 
five cents’ worth of buns. Buns are cheap, and 
he got a goodly number for that sum. In the 
back of the baker’s shop, which was a sort of a 
lunch-room, he saw four tables, at two of which 
persons were seated. 

One gentleman had a cup of tea set before 
him. Jack looked at it wistfully. He felt that 
it would rest him to drink it. 

It appears, however, that the gentleman’s 
order had been misunderstood. 

“T called for a cup of coffee, not tea,” he said. 

“T can give you coffee,” said the attendant, 
“but I understood you to say tea.” 

“ Perhaps I made a mistake.” 

Then, looking up, he saw Jack eating his buns, 
and detected the wistful glance he was directing 
towards his table. 

“My boy,” he said, “ could you drink this cup 
of tea?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jack, promptly. 

“Sit down by me, then, and drink it. You 
may bring me a cup of coffee,” he continued, 
addressing the attendant. 

“You appear to be traveling,” he said, 
scrutinizing Jack. 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“Where are you going?” 

“T am expecting to go to New York.” 

“You haven’t run away from home, have 
you?” asked his new friend bluntly. 

“No, sir. I have no home to run away from.” 

“ How’s that?” : 

“My parents are both dead.” 

“Poor boy! I am sorry for you. Here, bring 
me a sandwich,” this to the attendant. 

The sandwich was brought. 

“ Kat that, if you like. If not, put it in your 
pocket.” 

“T will eat it now,” said Jack, whose appetite 
was not wholly satisfied with the buns. 

There was a little more conversation, after 
which Jack’s new friend looked at his watch 
and hurriedly rose. 

“JT must leave you, my boy,” he said, “as I 
have an appointment, and must catch the next 
train.” 

“Thank you for your kindness, sir.” 

“Oh, it isn’t worth mentioning.” 

‘He drew half a dollar from his pocket and laid 
it on the table beside Jack. 

“I will lend you that,” he said, “and you shall 
pay me when you next see me.” 

“Thank you, sir; but suppose I never meet 


you again?” 
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“Then give it to some one who needs it, pro- 
viding of course you can spare it yourself. That 
I shall consider payment in full.” 

Jack thanked him again, and left the baker’s 
shop refreshed both in body and courage. 

“ After all,” he said, “I think I shall find 
friends. Strangers are sometimes kinder than 
relations.” 

“Do you know who that gentleman is?” he 
inquired at the counter. 

“T believe he is a lawyer from Ovid,” was the 
answer. “The court is in session here, and I 
suppose he had business at the court house.” 

Jack had more than once heard unfavorable 
opinions expressed of lawyers, but he began to 
think injustice was done them. 

He walked half a mile, and sat down to rest 
beneath a sturdy tree by the road-side. It was 
a bright sunshiny day, and would have been un- 
comfortably warm but for a pleasant breeze that 
fanned his brow. Jack meant to rest only an 
hour, but as he lay outstretched, with his head 
resting on his carpet-bag, he fell asleep, and did 
not awake till he felt a cold nose against his 
cheek. 

Opening his eyes, he saw that a dog was mak- 
ing acquaintance with him. 
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“Hallo, old fellow!” he said, stroking his 
inquisitive four-legged acquaintance. 

The dog wagged his tail in a friendly way. 

“ Much obliged to you for waking me up. I 
must have been asleep here for some time.” 

This he inferred from the position of the sun. 
It was so far down toward the horizon that he 
judged it must be four o’clock. 

“Come, Jack, this will never do,” he said to 
himself. “ You are making slow progress.” 

He set out to walk on, the dog eyeing him wist- 
fully. He jogged along at an easy gait, feeling 
that there was no urgent need of haste. Besides, 
though he had rested, he was feeling foot-sore 
and weary. By six o’clock he had probably ac- 
complished about five miles more, and to his dis- 
gust found himself once more growing hungry. 

“Tt seems to me I want to be eating all the 
time,” he said to himself. “Iam afraid I shan’t 
get my next meal so cheap as the last.” 

He was out in the country—that is, not in a 
village—and the houses were far apart. 

“ Go along, sir. Oh, how provoking you are!” 

These words, which came to Jack’s ears, were 
evidently spoken by a woman. Turning round, 
Jack saw that the speaker was a small, elderly 
woman, who appeared to be addressing a cow, 
who was placidly munching the grass that grew 
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by the roadside, and would not go on, sar 
earnestly adjured. 

“ Go on, I tell you,” said the woman, in a tone 
of vexation, as she flourished a small twig. 

The cow evidently stood in fear neither of her 
nor the twig, and continued her repast. 

“ Madam,” said Jack, politely, “can I assist 
you?” 

“Oh, dear, yes. This plaguy cow won’t go 
home. She has been eating all day in the pas- 
ture, but she is a perfect pig, and wants to stay 
here and eat instead of going home.” 

“Probably she likes the grass here better than 
her feed in the pasture.” 

“She ought to be full by this time. If you 
don’t mind helping me drive her home I'll be 
much obliged to you.” 

“Certainly I will.” 

Jack picked up a good-sized stick ane ran up 
to the cow brandishing it in a threatening way, 
erying, “ Move along there!” 

The cow turned, and finding she no longer had 
a woman to deal with, shook her head and began 
to jog along. 

“She won’t mind a woman,” said the lady. 
“ You can manage her better.” 

“‘T suppose you are not in the habit of driving 
her,” said Jack. 
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“No; I have a young man to do my work ; but 
his sister is to be married this evening, and he 
has left me alone. I don’t know how I will ever 
manage to milk her. I haven’t tried it for 
years.” 

“T can milk her for you, if you wish me,” said 
Jack. | 

“Oh, I wish you would. I am willing to pay 
you.” 

“T will take it out in board,” said Jack 
smiling. 

“You shall have some supper, and welcome. 
There is my house, and the barn is a little way 
back.” . 

It was a small but comfortable farm-house, 
which was now close at hand. Jack drove the 
cow into the yard, and the lady, going ahead, 
opened the barn-door and pointed out the stall 
appropriated to the cow. 

“ Stay here,” she said, “ and I will bring out a 
pail.” 

“ After all,” thought Jack, as he secured the 
cow in her stall, “I shall get my supper even 
cheaper than my dinner. I am glad I know how 
to milk. As my teacher used to say, any kind 

of knowledge is likely to prove of service.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE STOLEN COW. 


THE cow, recognizing a strange hand, turned 
and surveyed Jack inquisitively, but being as- 
sured that he understood his business, suffered 
him to milk her without making any trouble. 

Soon, with a pail nearly full, Jack made his 
way to the door of the farm-house. 

Mrs. Flint, for this was the name of the mis- 
tress of the house, opened the door for him. 

“What! done so soon?” she exclaimed. “You 
must be used to milking.” 

“T milked all one winter for a farmer in our 
town,” said Jack. “Is there anything else you 
would like to have me do?” 

“ Would you mind sawing and splitting a little 
wood? I am afraid I shall not have enough to 
ae till my hired man returns.” 

“T am quite willing,” answered Jack. 
“You will find the saw and wood in the shed. 
88 
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You needn’t saw much, as I have nearly enough. 


_ By the time you are through supper will be 


ready.” 

“ And I shall be ready for it,” thought Jack. 

A few minutes later he was called into supper. 

“This is my sister, Bey Martin, I 
should say.” 

“ How do you do?” said the lady introduced. 

She was a tall, angular spinster, considerably 
larger than her sister, and less social. 

“ Sister Flint, you haven’t told me this young 
man’s name,” she said, in a masculine voice. 

“J don’t think I know it,” said Mrs. Flint, 
smiling. 

“My name is Jack Drummond,” answered our 
hero. 

“Were you christened Jack?” asked Miss 
Penelope. 

“My right name is John,” returned Jack, 
“but I am more used to Jack.” . 

“JT don’t approve of miscalling people,” said 
Miss Penelope. “My sister’s name is Cornelia. 
Some of her schoolmates called her Corney; but 
I never did.” 

“JT don’t think Corney is any improvement 
upon Cornelia myself,” said Mrs. Flint. “ Jack, 
you may sit down on that side of the table.” 

“ John,” said Miss Penelope, who was at the 
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head of the table, emphasizing the name, “ shalt 
I help you to some sausages? ” 

“Yes, if you please.” 

The sausages were home-made and _ good. 
When Jack’s plate was handed back to him, 
abundantly supplied with sausages and potatoes; 
he felt that he could do justice to them. Mrs. 
Flint was a good cook, and everything on the 
table was of excellent quality. Jack did ample 
justice to the viands, so ample that he was almost 
ashamed, but as Mrs. Flint, who was very hospi- 
table, pressed him to eat even more, he felt that 
his appetite had not attracted attention. Indeed, 
at a farm-house table good appetites are the rule, 
and Jack would have found himself eclipsed had 
the hired man been present. 

When supper was over Jack asked if there was 
any more work to be done, but was answered in 
the negative. 

“You will find some books in the sitting- 
room,” said Mrs. Flint, “if you are fond of 
reading.” 

“T am very fond of it,” answered Jack. 

“Go in, and select whatever you like.” 

Jack found a bound volume of Harper’s 
Magazine, which soon absorbed his attentien. 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Flint and Penelope cleared the 
table and washed the dishes. That duty accom- 
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plished they sat down—one to sewing, the other 
knitting a stocking of large dimensions. Jack 
wonderee whether Penelope was knitting it for 
herself. This was not the case, however, as it 
was intenJed for the minister of the parish, who 
was soon to be favored with a donation party. 
So Jack gathered from a conversation between 
the two ladies. 

“Are you not making the stocking too large, 
Penelope? ” inquired Mrs. Flint. 

“No, Cornelia. I don’t often make such mis- 
takes. The Reverend Mr. Jones has a large 
FOGG 

“ But that stocking is monstrous!” 

“T like to see large feet. They look manly,” 
answered Penelope (Mr. Jones, by the way, was 
a widower). “I understand that the minister 
wears number nine shoes. So the storekeeper 
told me.” ; 

“Then Susan Stebbins won’t fit him with the 
slippers she is making for him.” 

“JT know it. They will be at least three sizes 
- too short.” 

“ Why didn’t you give her a hint?” 

“J don’t care to interfere with Susan Steb- 
bins,” said Miss Penelope, her lip curka2g. 
“ Bverybody knows that she is setting her cap 
for Mr. Jones.” . 
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“ She isn’t setting her slippers for him, then.” 

Penelope smiled grimly. 

‘She can wear them herself, then.” 

She had scarcely spoken these words when a 
knock was heard at the door. Miss Penelope 
rose and opened it. 

“ Why, Susan Stebbins!” she said, in a tone 
of surprise. “ Who’d have thought of seeing 
you? We were just speaking of you.” 

“Nothing bad, I hope,” said Miss Stebbins, 
simpering. She was a faded-out old maid, about 
the age of Penelope. 

“We were speaking of those lovely slippers 
you were working for the minister.” 

“Well, I do think they’re rather pretty, if I 
say it myself.” 

“They’re lovely,” said Mrs. Flint. “ Where 
did you get the pattern?” 

“ Right out of my own head,” answered Susan, 
complacently. 

“ As I was saying to sister Flint, you do beat 
all on taste.” 

“Thank you, Penelope. But have you heard 
the news?” 

“No!” answered both ladies, showing interest 
at once. In a country village no visitor is more 
welcome than one who can supply an 2. of 
news, no matter how trivial. 
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- “Then you haven’t heard of the burglary?” 
“Good gracious, no! You don’t mean to say 
_ there’s been burglars round here?” 
“Yes; and they may come here next,” said 
Susan, impressively. 
“For goodness sake tell us about it. Where 
was it, and when was it?” 
“Last night a masked burglar broke into Mr. 
Hunter’s barn and carried off his cow.” 
“ You don’t say so!” 
“It’s true as gospel,” said Miss Stebbins, sol- 
emnly. 
“ Did anybody see him?” 
| “No; but this morning the barn-door was 
found wide open, and the cow was gone! Fine 
cow, too! Only last fall he bought it, and paid 
_ forty-three dollars and a half for it. Mrs. Hunter 
told me so herself.” . 
“ But if the burglar wasn’t seen, how was it 
known that he was masked? ” 
“Qh, they always wear masks, don’t they?” 
replied Miss Stebbins. 
“So that the cow should not recognize them,” 
said Miss Penelope dryly. 
“ Very likely! ” said Miss Stebbins, who was so 
_ intent upon her news that she didn’t take in the 
fuli sense of what was said. | 
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Jack nearly burst out laughing, and only con- 
trolled himself by a strong effort. 

“They may take your cow next,” said Miss 
Susan, in a solemn tone. 

Mrs. Flint and Miss Penelope exchanged an 
anxious glance. 

“ How unfortunate that our hired man, Abner, 
is away,” said the widow. 

“Tf the burglar only finds it out he will surely 
come here.” 

“Tf Abner was here I would have him sleep 
in the barn, and keep on the watch.” 

“You might sit up all night,” suggested Miss 
Susan. 

“T don’t know as that would do any geod: is 
‘said Miss Penelope. 

“You could call from the window, ‘stop 
thief!’ or something like that.” 

“ But would he stop? I don’t think he would 
mind what a woman said.” 

“J ghouldn’t like to lose our cow. She is an 
excellent milker,” said Mrs. Flint. “Dear me! 
I am afraid I sha’n’t sleep all night.” 

Jack, who had been listening with great atten- 
tion, thought it time to speak. He scented an 
adventure, and he was of a courageous temper. 

“Mrs. Flint,” said he, “if you wish it I will 
sleep in the barn.” 
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“But you are only a boy,” said Penelope. 
“What would you do against a full-grown bur- 
glar?” : 

“In a mask?” added Susan Stebbins. 

“Scare him away,” added Jack, boldly. “I’ve 
thought of a way.” . i 

“Tf you are not afraid—” commenced Mrs. 
Flint. 

“Not a bit,” said Jack, and he unfolded his 
plan of operations, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
PREPARING FOR THE BURGLAR. 


“HAVE you got anything that will make a 
noise?” asked Jack. 

“T don’t know. Let me see, there’s an old fish- 
horn in the attic, isn’t there, Penelope? ” 

“T b’lieve so.” 

“The very thing!” exclaimed Jack, enthusias- 
tically. 

“Are you going to shoot the burglar with a 
fish horn?” asked Penelope, sarcastically. 

“No, I’m goin’ to scare him,” answered Jack. 
“Then, if Mrs. Flint will be kind enough to lend 
me a sheet.” 

“Would you like a pillow, too?” asked the 
widow. 


“O, I’m not going to make a bed out in the’ 


barn,” said Jack, laughing. “A sheet will an- 
swer.” ws 
“What are you up to there? ” demanded Penel- 
ope. “It sounds like foolishness to me.” 
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“T want to scare the burglar, as I said Just 
now.” 

-“Humph! I could scare him better myself.” 

“TI think you could, Penelope,” assented her 
sister, 

“Perhaps you think I’m a scarecrow,” said 
Miss Penelope, suspiciously. “I may be plain, 
but I am not absolutely a fright.” 

“Good gracious! Penelope, how you take me 
up! Of course I don’t mean any such thing,” 
said the widow, apologetically. “I meant that 
you were so much larger and taller than Jack, 
that you would be more likely to alarm the 
burglar.” 

“The fact is,” explained Jack, “I am going 
to pass myself off as a ghost.” 

“You had a pretty good appetite for a ghost,” 
said Penelope, dryly. 

“It’s only a counterfeit ghost,” said Jack, 
smiling. “I hope I sha’n’t be a real one for a 
good many years yet.” 

He briefly detailed his plan. 

“T think it may do,” said the widow, with an 
inquiring glance at her sister. 

“Yes, if the burglar is weak-minded. After 
all, he may not come.” 

“T hope he won’t, I’m sure.” 

Jack did not speak. In fact he rather hoped 
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the burglar would come. He wanted to have 
some fun, and be the hero of a stirring adventure. 

Half an hour later Susan Stebbins rose to go. 
The two ladies accompanied her to the door. 

“Tt is growing quite dark,” said the widow. 

“You may meet the burglar on your way 
home,” said Penelope, encouragingly. 

Miss Stebbins gave a little scream. 

“T never once thought of it,” she said. “Oh, 
how terrible it would be. I am so timid.” 

“Perhaps you would like to have me accom- 
pany you home,” said Penelope. 

“He might carry us both off,” said Susan, 
shuddering. 

“ He would drop me pretty quick,” said Penel- 
ope, grimly. 

“J really don’t dare to go home alone,” con: 
tinued Miss Stebbins. “If this young man ”— 
glancing at Jack. 

“T will see you home,” said Jack, rather flat- 
tered at being referred to as a young man. 

“But perhaps Mrs. Flint couldn’t spare _ 
you—” 

“He can go if he chooses,” said Penelope. 
“The man won’t come after the cow yet awhile.” 

“ T think I will take your arm,” said Miss Steb- 
bins. “Iam so flustrated. Oh, dear! I thought 
I saw a man.” 
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“Tt is only a small phe said Jack, reagsur- 
ingly. 

“T was always a timid, clinging creature,” 
Said Susan, wishing her young escort were only a 
few years older. “It’s terrible, isn’t it, to be so 
nervous.” 

“T should think it would be.” 

“T ought not to have come out, knowing there 
was such a terrible man prowling round the 
neighborhood.” 

“ But he doesn’t seem to be after ladies,” said 
Jack, bluntly. “He’s after cows.” 

“True, true! That is indeed a comfort, but a 
man that will steal a cow will do anything.” 

_ “The burglar may be good-looking,” suggested 
Jack, slyly. 

“Yes, so he may. He may be drawn to his 
wicked acts by want. I didn’t think of that.” 

“But I suppose you wouldn’t marry a bureg- 
lar?” 

“ Oh, you funny boy!” said Miss Stebbins, sim- 
pering. “ What a droll idea.” 

“You might persuade him to give up his busi- 
ness,” added Jack, much amused. 

“Oh, you are too funny for anything,” said 
Susan, who, being a confirmed old maid, asked 
nothing better than to be joked about the beaux. 
“ What is your name?” 
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“ Jack Drummond.” 

“ There is my house, so you won’t have need to 
go much farther. I am sorry to have given you 
so much trouble, Mr. Drummond.” 

“ She’s very polite,’ thought Jack, who felt 
rather pleased at being called Mr. Drummond. 

He was about to leave her at the gate, but 
Susan said, “Don’t leave me, Mr. Drummond, 
till I’m fairly in the house. I’m so nervous.” 

As the door opened, and her sister-in-law ap- 
peared, Miss Stebbins said, playfully, “ You see, 
Jane, I’ve had a young man to escort me home. 
Won’t you come in, Mr. Drummond?” 

“ No, I thank you, Miss Stebbins. It is already 
late.” 

“T do hope you won’t have any trouble with 
the burglar.” 

“T hope not,” answered Jack, with a smile. 

“Well, did you have a pleasant walk with 
Susan Stebbins?” inquired Penelope, when Jack 
returned. 

“ Quite so.” 

“You didn’t feel tempted to run away with 
her, did you?” 

“ T will leave the burglar to do that.” » 

“T really believe she’d run away with him if 
he would ask her. She’s dreadfully set on getting 
married. Now I am an old maid, too, but I am 
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willing to remain so. I wouldn’t marry any man 
unless he was one I could respect.” 

“The minister, for example,” suggested Mrs. 
Flint, with a good-natured smile. 

“He might prefer a widow,” returned Pen- 
elope. 

Mrs. Flint smiled, not ill-pleased, and furtively 
glanced into the mirror. 

When nine o’clock came, Jack said, “I think I 
will be going to bed. I have walked a good many 
miles to-day, and I feel tired.” 

“Tt’s a pity to send you out to the barn,” said 
Mrs. Flint, “ when we have two spare beds in the 
house.” 

“TI can sleep comfortably on the hay,” said 
Jack. “Besides if I were in the house, I could 
not hear the burglar.” 

“ The boy is right, Sister Flint,” said Penelope; 
“T don’t suppose he can do any good, for he will 
probably be asleep, but it will be doing some- 
thing.” 

“We may be exposing him to danger,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Flint. 

“Tl take the risk,” said Jack, boldly; “he 
won’t carry me off. He couldn’t sell me. It’s 
the cow he’s after.” 

“Hadn’t you better take a bell with you, so as 
to ring for help, if you are in danger?” 
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“You forget I have the fishhorn. If you hear 
that, you may know that the burglar has ar- 
rived.” 

“Tf you hear it, Sister Flint, you will cover up 
your head and tremble. That’s all the good you 
will do.” 

“T don’t think you’! do any better, Penelope.” 

“You'll see! I sha’n’t take off my clothes. I 
will be ready to go out if Jack needs help.” 

“ What a terrible night! I wish it were over.” 

“T don’t,” said Jack. “I only hope the burg- 
lar will come. I want to have some fun with 
him.” | 
_ Five minutes later, provided with a sheet and 
the fish-horn, Jack make his way to the barn, 
holding a lantern in his hand. 

“Be sure and don’t set the hay on fire,” said 
Miss Penelope. 

“JT shall put the lantern out as soon as I have 
found a comfortable place in the hay,” said Jack. 
“ Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE HAUNTED BARN. 


THE barn was a small one, and peculiarly con- 
structed. On the ground floor, opposite the stalls 
for cattle, was a small room, which was used for 
harness, a grindstone and sundry other articles. 

“This will be the place for me to sleep,” 
thought Jack. 

He brought down from the loft above sufficient 
hay to make a bed for himself, and spread it on 
the floor. Then he lay down and found his unac- 
customed bed by no means uncomfortable. 

“ Now, I wish there was nothing to keep me 
awake,” he said to himself. “TI feel ag if I could 
close my eyes and sleep all night.” 

No wonder Jack felt fatigued. He had walked 
over twenty miles over country roads, and was in 
that condition when rest seemed delicious. 

In less than five minutes he felt himself breath- 
ing heavily. 
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“T’m afraid I sha’n’t wake up if twenty burg- 
lars enter the barn,” thought he in dismay. “I 
shall make a very poor watchman.” 

He opened his eyes as wide as possible, but he 
could not keep them open. They had an irresisti- 
ble tendency to close again. 

“Well,” said Jack, with an air of resignation, 
“it isn’t ten o’clock yet; my friend, the cow- 
stealer, won’t probably arrive till midnight. I 
may as well take a two hours’ nap.” 

So Jack closed his eyes, and his deep, regular 
breathing soon was convincing evidence that he 
had entered the land of Nod. Yet, as is so often 
the case, despite his profound sleep, there was 
upon his mind an impression which made him 
more sensitive than usual to outward sounds. If 
we go to sleep with the knowledge that it is neces- 
sary to rise at a certain hour to start on a jour- 
ney, or perform some necessary duty, the chances 
are that we shall wake in time. 

So about ten minutes before twelve, Jack sud- 
denly waked up. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have slept soundly till morning, but 
explain it as we may, he awoke then. 

As his eyes opened, all his senses became alert 
as in the day time. He listened and distinct- 


ly heard a noise as of steps in the barn out- 
side. 
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He rose quietly, and going to the door looked 
through a knot-hole, through which a slender 
thread of light was visible. It came from a lan- 
tern evidently, though he could not see it. He 
could, however, see a man in dark clothes moving 
stealthily about. 

“ That’s the man!” exclaimed Jack to himself, 
nervous with excitement. “TI’ll bet he’s come to 
steal the cow.” 

Jack felt that it was a critical moment. The 
man, he could see, was tall and seemed to be pow- 
erfully built, while he was only a boy. He must 
be twice as strong, at least, as Jack, but Jack was 
a boy of pluck. He was not rash, but he was not 
timid. Had he been, he would have quietly re- 
sumed his place on the hay, and pretended that 
the cow was taken while he was asleep. But this 
was not his idea of fidelity to duty. 

“Tt’s my business to stop that man from steal- 
ing the cow, and I mean to do it,” he said, rego- 
lutely, and prepared for action. 

He felt for the fish-horn till he found it, and 
then reaching for the sheet, he threw it over his 
head, so that it fell about him on all sides. Then 
he stepped to the door again, and listened. 

“So, bossy!” he heard the man say in a sooth- 
ing tone, as he was untying the rope that attached 
the cow to her stall. 
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“There’s no time to lose,” thought Jack. 
“Now for it!” 

He flung open the door of the small room and 
blew from under the sheet a resounding blast on 


-the fish-horn. 


The thief, startled by the noise, looked up, and 
in the dim darkness saw standing before him a 
spectral apparition—a figure draped in white. 

‘“ Land of Goshen! what’s that? ” he ejaculated, 


. with his eyes distended in terror. 


The reply was another blast from the fish-horn, 
and Jack made a step forward. 

That was enough! The midnight marauder 
with a howl of terror sprang for the side-door 
which he had left open, and dashed through it at 
lightning speed. He was a superstitious man, 
and was firmly convinced that the figure was an 
apparition. 

Jack followed him with a parting blast, louder 
and more ear-rending than the former ones, and 
the thief was soon lost in the darkness. 

When he had fairly disappeared, Jack sat 
down on a peck-measure and allowed himself to 
laugh. He fairly roared with laughter, breaking 
out once and again, as he recalled the howl of 
terror with which the thief made off. 

“Wish there had been holes in the sheet so 
that I could have seen how he looked,” Jack said 
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to himself. “It must have been rich. This is my 
first appearance as a ghost, but it is a successful 
one. Now I must look about and put things as 
they were.” 5 

Jack found upon examination that the cow had 
been untied. He secured her again, and then his 
eyes rested on the lantern which the thief had 
left behind him. 

“ Well, I’m so much in,” he reflected. “TI don’t 
believe my visitor will come back for it.” 

Just then the door was opened, and, a little 
startled lest the burglar had returned, Jack 
raised his eyes, and in the tall figure, with a 
Shawl over its head he recognized Miss Pen- 
elope. 

“Has anything happened?” she asked, anxi- 
ously. “TI heard the fish-horn, and thought—” 

“ Happened?” repeated Jack. “I should say 
so. You came near losing your cow, that is all.” 

“You don’t mean to say that the burglar has 
been here?” ejaculated the spinster. . 

‘Yes, I do; he’s only just gone. Look at that 
lantern.” 

“Tsn’t it the one you brought out with you?” 

“No; that’s in my bedroom. See here!” 

Jack entered the room he had lately left and 
brought out the other lantern. 

“ What do you say to that?” he asked. 
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“Well, well! That’s proof, to be sure. What 
did he look like, Jack?” — 

“TI only saw him through the knot-hole in the 
door,” answered Jack. “He looked, as well as I 
could tell, like a tall, large man, and wore a soft 
hat.” 

“ How was he dressed? ” 

“ Like a tramp, I should say. He had on a long 
coat, coming down to his knees.” 

“ What color?” | 

“ Black, I should think.” 

“TJ really believe it’s the same man that came 
to the door yesterday and asked for something to 
eat. Sister Flint invited him into the kitchen, 
and gave him a heaping plate of meat and pota- 
toes. Land’s sake! he ate as if he were half 
starved. I remember he asked if we couldn’t 
give him some milk. Then he asked how many 
cows we kept.” 

“Tt looks as if he were the same man.” 

“Tt beats me where he got the lantern,” said 
Miss Penelope, reflectively. ‘Likely as not he 
stole it somewhere.” 

“JT wonder what time it is?” said Jack, gap- 
ing. 

“ A little after midnight.” 

“T am glad it isn’t any later, for I feel awfully. 
sleepy.” 
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“You might come into the house now,” said 
Miss Penelope. “The thief will think the barn 
is haunted, and won’t want to come back.” 

“He might. No, I think Pl] finish out the 


night here. I should feel foolish if he came back 


and stole the cow after all.” 

“Tell me how you frightened him off.” 

Jack told the avOry, and Miss Ecfclons laughed 
heartily. 

“J don’t wonder the man ran,” she said. “TI 
believe I should have been scared myself if I 
weren’t in the secret.” 

Miss Penelope went back to the house, and 
Jack went to bed again—that is, he threw him- 
Self on the pile of hay, and was soon asleep again. 
This time he did not wake up till seven o’clock, 
and then only when Miss Penelope appeared and 
called him to breakfast. 

He glanced hastily at the stalls, but was reas- 
sured on finding that the'cow was in her usual 


place. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


‘7 AM sure I don’t know how to thank you for 
saving the cow,” said Mrs. Flint, as she filled 
Jack’s plate bountifully. 

“T am very glad I was able to do it,” said Jack. 

“You are very brave to be willing to sleep in 
the barn when a burglar was expected.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Jack, modestly. “I knew 
he wouldn’t want to steal me.” 

“The cow is of an improved breed. I gave 
sixty dollars for her, or was it sixty-five, 
Penelope? ” 

“ Sixty-three,” said Penelope. 

“So you see she would have been quite a loss.” 

“ Then I am all the more glad I saved her.” 

Jack ate with a hearty appetite, and when he 
rose from the table felt able to walk twenty-five 
miles without further refreshment. 

“T think I must be starting on my journey,” 
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he said, looking at the clock, and seeing that it 
was nearly eight. 

“Wait a minute, and I will give you some 
luncheon to carry with you,” said Mrs. Flint. 

“T have eaten so much breakfast,” said Jack, 
smiling, “that I feel as if I should never be 
hungry again.” 

“You'll feel different when it comes noon,” 
said Penelope. 

Jack went out into the shed to black his shoes. 
While he was gone, Penelope said: 

“Sister Flint, I don’t believe the boy has got 
much money. As he has behaved so well, suppose 
you give him a couple of dollars.” 

“T will, and thank you for the hint, Penelope,” 
said the widow, with a hearty assent. 

So when Jack re-entered the kitchen, Mrs. 
Flint handed him a paper parcel, containing half 
a dozen sandwiches and a two-dollar bill. 

“T don’t like to take money,” said Jack, hold- 
ing back reluctantly. 

“Take it! You’ve fairly earned it,” said Pen- 
elope. “ You needn’t be squeamish. I’ll warrant 
you will find it useful.” 

“That I shall. You would think so if you 
knew how little I’ve got with me.” 

“That’s what I told Sister Flint. Money 
comes handy when you're traveling.” 
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“Good-bye, then,” said Jack. “You have been 
very kind to me, and I shall not soon forget it.” 

“ And you have done us a good service. Good- 
bye, and good luck! ” 

So Jack set out in good spirits, sure of one 
good meal on the road, and with money enough, 
as he calculated, to last him until he reached his 
destination. 

“T ought to return thanks to the burglar,” he 
said to himself, “for it is to him that I am in- 
debted for my good fortune. However, he 
wouldn’t feel much like doing me a favor if he 
knew who it was that appeared to him last 
night.” 

So well was Jack equipped for his journey that 
he walked a dozen miles before he felt the need 
of stopping to rest. He had walked ina leisurely 
manner, and had consumed four hours in walking 
the twelve miles, so that it was now a little after 
noon. 

Jack began once more to feel an appetite—and 
looked longingly at the package of sandwiches. 

“What a terrible appetite I have, to be sure,” 
he thought. “ After the hearty breakfast I ate I 
didn’t think I should be hungry again till the 
middle of the afternoon.” 

Jack was thirsty too, and perhaps it might 
have been the thought of the cow that made him 
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crave a glass of milk. Now though we are told 
that Canaan was a land flowing with milk and 
honey, we don’t find this the case with any of our 
modern lands. So Jack decided to call at the 
next farm-house, and offer to pay for a glass of 
milk. 

There was an old-fashioned farm-house which 
he soon reached, brown with exposure to the wind 
and the rain, with a well-sweep in front, and a 
barn nearly twice as large as the house. It 
looked like the abode of comfort and plenty. 
Jack turned down a sharp ee and soon came 
to it. 

Browsing near the fence, and tethered toa tree, 
was a cow, looking sleek and well fed, red with 
white spots. 

“I wonder the cow isn’t out in the pasture,” 
thought Jack. 

He knocked at the door, and a red-cheeked 
girl answered his summons. 

“We don’t want to buy anything,” she said, 
her glance resting on Jack’s carpet-bag. 

“TI have got nothing to sell,” said Jack. 
“ What do you take me for?” 

“ Ain’t you a peddler?” asked the girl. 

6é No.” 

“ Nor a book agent? ” 

“ Not at all. I am traveling, that is all.” 
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“Then what would you like? Ma can’t abide 
a peddler, and that’s what made me speak as I 
did.” 

“T wanted to buy a glass of milk,” said Jack. 

“ Come right in, and I’ll speak to ma.” 

So Jack entered the house, and the girl’s 
mother, a pleasant looking woman, came into the 
entry. As soon as she had heard Jack’s ce 
she said: 

“ Have you had any dinner?” 

“No, ma’am,” said Jack. 

“Then walk right in, and sit down to the table. 
We’re just taking dinner, and we’ve got one 
traveler there already.” 

“You are very kind,” said Jack. “I’ve got 
Some sandwiches here, but I know I shall enjoy a 
warm dinner better.” 

“Come right into the next room, then. Here, 
put your bag in a chair, and it will be safe.” 

Jack followed the hospitable lady into the ad- 
joining room, where he saw a table set out with 
the plenty that is always found on a farmer’s 
board. The farmer, a brown-bearded man, sat at 
the head of the table in his shirt sleeves. 

“ Abner,” said his wife, “ here’s another guest. 
I don’t know his name, but he wanted to buy a 
glass of milk, and I thought he would enjoy a 
warm dinner.” 
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“Sit right down,” said the farmer, heartily. 
“ There’s always room for one more.” 

There were three at the table already, besides 
the places occupied by the girl and her mother. 
Beside the farmer was a tall, athletic young man, 
who was familiarly addressed as Bill, and whom 
Jack ascertained to be a hired man in the em- 
ploy of the farmer. 

But the last of the company—the third man— 
riveted Jack’s attention, and he could hardly 
help starting in evident excitement. 

It was the same man he had seen through the 
knot-hole in the door the night before—the burg- 
lar, whom he prevented from stealing Mrs. 
Flint’s cow! How strange that he should be 
brought face to face with this man so soon! 

As soon as Jack recovered from his first sur- 
prise, he assumed a look of indifference, for he 
did not care to have the man suspect that he had 
recognized him. The thief was an ill-favored 
man, his face made by no means more attractive 
by a beard of a week’s growth. He gave one 
glance at Jack, but evidently felt no interest in 
him, for he resumed his attention to the dinner, 
which he ate almost voraciously. 

“JT suppose that is the cow he stole, tied out- 
side,” thought Jack. ‘I wish I could restore it 


to the owner.” 
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“Thats a likely cow of yourn,”’ said the 
farmer, between two mouthfuls. 

“Yes, she’s a valuable cow,” said the thief. 

“ How do you happen to be driving her about 
the country?” 

“T was thinking of showing her to a friend of 
mine, who I think will want to buy her. You see 
I’m goin’ West, and that’s my reason for selling 
her.” 

“T don’t know but I might buy her, if you’ll 
sell her reasonable,” said the farmer. 

“T’ll sell her at a bargain,’ said the other, 
eagerly. “I want to start for the West as soon 
as possible, and am willing to make a sacrifice.” 

“ What’ll you take?” 

“Thirty-five dollars. That’s fair, isn’t it?” 

“ Well, I can tell better after examining her,” 
said the farmer, warily. “ After dinner I will go 
out and take a look at her.” 

“JT should want cash down,” said the stranger, 
“for I want to use the money.” 

“TI can pay cash if we come to terms,” said the 
farmer. 

“T must stop this sale!” thought Jack. “I 
mustn’t let the farmer buy stolen property. How 
shall I manage it?” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
SPOILING A SALE. 


DINNER was over at length, and the farmer and 
his guest left the table, and, putting on their 
hats, went out of the house. 

Now was Jack’s opportunity. He felt that it 
was his duty to speak, and prevent his hospitable 
entertainers from suffering loss at the hands of a 
thief. 

“ Your husband mustn’t buy this cow,” said he 
hastily to the farmer’s wife. 

“Mustn’t?” repeated she, half offended. 
“ He’s his own master, I suppose.” 

“ Ves, yes, I don’t mean to offend, but the man 
who has just gone out stole the cow. He has no 
more business to sell her than I have.” 

“You don’t mean that!” ejaculated the good 
woman with an expression of horror. 

“Yes Ido. I know it.” 

‘“ And like as not my husband has made the 
bargain. I'll go and call him.” 
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But she was saved this trouble. As she was 
opening the door, her husband entered. 

“ Wife,” said he, “ I’ve come to get my money. 
I’ve agreed to buy the cow for thirty-three dol- 
lars. She’s a bargain at that figure.” 

“You must not buy her,” said his wife, 
quickly. 

“Why not? She’s a fine cow, if I know any- 
thing about cows. She’s well worth forty-five 
dollars, but the owner is going to quit the coun- 
try, and lets me have her at a bargain.” 

“Well he may, when he stole her!” exclaimed 
the wife. 

“Stole her! Who says so?” 

“ This boy says so.” 

The farmer turned to Jack. 

“ How do you know that the cow is stolen?” 
he asked. 

“ Because I prevented this man from stealing 
another last night. To the best of my belief, the 
cow belongs to a Mr. Hunter, who lives in Centre- 
field, twelve miles back.” 

Thereupon Jack briefly told his story. He was 
believed without question. 

“ So the mean skunk wanted to shift his stolen 
property to me!” exclaimed the farmer, wrath- 
fully. “Like as not he’d have got me into 
trouble.” 
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“ What are you going to do about it, Abner? ” 
said his wife. 

“T’]]1 make him prove property. Now, Yl go 
out. Bill,” he continued, addressing the hired 
man, “come out with me, and you too, boy.” ._ 

The farmer followed by Jack and the hired 
man, went out, and walked to where the cow and 
its reputed owner were standing. The latter, 
made suspicious by his consciousness of guilt, 
eyed them with some uneasiness. 

“ Well,” he said, “I hope you’ve got the money, 
for I must be traveling.” 

“J didn’t bring out the money,” answered the 
farmer. 

‘Then the bargain’s off. I must have cash, or 
I don’t sell the cow.” | 

“ Where did you get the cow?” asked the 
farmer, pointedly. 

“ Where did I get the cow? That’s a pretty 
question,” blustered the thief. 

“It?s a very proper question. How do I know 
that she is yours to sell?” 

“Do you mean to insult me?” demanded the 
- stranger, in a high tone. 

“ No; but you are a stranger to me. For aught 
I know you may not have come honestly by the 


cow.” 
“That’s enough! I didn’t come here to be in- 
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sulted. I offered you the cow at a bargain, but 
if you don’t want her, I’ll drive her along; ” and 
the thief began to untie the animal. 

“Not so fast there! I don’t think I can let 
you take this cow with you,” said the farmer, 
resolutely. 

“What do you mean? Do you want to rob me 
of it?” 

“No, but I have reason to think that it belongs 
to a man in Centrefield—a Mr. Hunter.” 

For a moment the thief quailed. ° Then he re- 
covered his audacity, and said: “ You are right. 
It did belong to him, but I bought it of him.” 

“ How long since?” 

“Two or three days since.” 

“Then how does it happen that you want to- 
sell it at a sacrifice so soon?” 

“ Because I have changed my plans since I 
bought it.” 

“That’s a very sudden change.” 

“Tm a man that changes suddenly.” 

“ By the way,” said the farmer, after a slight 
pause, fixing his eyes searchingly on the face of 
his visitor, “ What were you doing at midnight 
last night in the barn of Mrs. Flint, at Centre- 
field?” 

“Who says I was there? ” demanded the thief, 
furiously. 
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“This boy says so. But for him you would 
have stolen another cow. But for him I should 
have bought this cow, and lost my money!” ex- 
claimed the farmer. 

The thief turned upon Jack a face inflamed 
with passion. 

“What proof have you of this lie?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tt is no lie!” returned Jack, boldly. “I saw 
you through a knot-hole of the door leading into 
the harness room, and I frightened you away by 
playing ghost.” 

“ So it was you, was it?” exclaimed the other, 
his face revealing mortification mingled with 
anger. 

14 Yes.” 

“Ho, ho!” laughed the farmer, “the boy 
served you a fine trick. He says you ran as if 
the Old Nick was after you; ho, ho!” 

“ll get even with him for it!” shouted 
the tramp, as he made a step in Jack’s direc- 
tion. 

“Hold on, there!” exclaimed the farmer, lay- 
ing a heavy hand on his shoulder. ‘“ You’d best 
be careful what you do, or I may take a notion 
to have you arrested. Now get out! The sooner 
you leave town the better.” 

“The cow is mine. I’ll take her along.” 
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“No, you won’t! I’d make you drive her back, 
and deliver her up to her real owner, only I 
couldn’t trust you. Go!” 

The thief hesitated, but there were three 
against one, and he saw that it was useless to 
contend. 

“T’ll pay you for this, you young whelp!” he 
said, addressing Jack. 

He looked quite capable of carrying out his 
-threat, as he strode off with an ugly scowl on his 
face. 

“My boy, I advise you to keep clear of him,” 
said the farmer. “ He’s capable of doing you a 
mischief. You’d better stay here the rest of the 
day, for he may be lying in wait for you some- 
where along the road.” 

“ Yes, stay here till to-morrow,” said the farm- 
er’s wife, hospitably. ‘ You’ll be welcome, awd 
we'll be glad to have you stay.” 

“Since you are so kind,” said Jack, “I will 
accept your invitation.” 

“That’s right! Now what would you advise 
me to do about the cow?” asked the farmer. “T 
can’t spare the time to drive her to Centrefield.” 

“You might write to the owner to come for 
her,” suggested Jack. 

“The very thing! Are you a good hand at the 
pen?” 
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“ Middling,” answered Jack, with a smile. 

“ My fingers are stiff, and I don’t write many 
letters. Ill get you to write to this man, and tell 
him that the cow’s safe and in good hands, and 
I'll keep her till he comes for her,” 

“ All right, sir! I'll do it with pleasure.” 

“Mother will you get out the ink and some 
paper, and let the boy write his letter? ” 

“Come into the house, then, and I’ll get all 
you require.” 

Jack sat down at the dinner table after it had 
been cleared off, and indited the following letter 
to Mrs. Flint, fearing that there might be more 
than one person named Hunter, and that his let- 
ter might be delayed in consequence: 


“Mrs. FLINT: I have come up with the man 
who tried to steal your cow last night, and pre- 
vented his disposing of Mr. Hunter’s cow, to a 
farmer named Parmenter, in this town (Oxford). 
Mr. Parmenter will keep the cow till Mr. Hunter 
comes for it. Will you be kind enough to tell 
Mr. Hunter this? I would write to him, but I 
do not know his first name. 

“T am getting on nicely, and meeting kind 


friends everywhere. 
“ JACK DRUMMOND.” 
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It is needless to say that the contents of this 
letter were at once communicated to Mr. Hunter, 
and the stolen cow was once more taken back te 
her old home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SUDDEN STORM. 


JACK remained at the farmer’s house till the 
next morning. Unwilling to remain idle, he vol- 
unteered to assist in the farm work, and quite 
won the farmer’s good opinion. 

“ What do you say to remaining with me till 
fall?” he asked. “I'll give you your board and 
fair wages.” 

“Tt is a good offer,” said Jack; “ but I do not 
mean to be a farmer, and it is high time I entered 
upon some business that I can follow up.” 

“ You are not very old yet.” 

“Tam sixteen, and have my living to make.” 

“You'll make it, I'll be bound. You’re smart 
and not afraid to work.” 

This was the second time a similar prediction 
had been made, and Jack felt stimulated and en- 
couraged. But the future was very vague and 
indefinite, and he wanted to find out as soon as 
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possible what was to be his path in life. So 
he bade a pleasant good morning to the farm- 
er’s family, and once more set out on his 
way. 

By this time he had grown somewhat ac- 
customed to walking, and bore the fatigue of it 
better than the first day. Then, again, he en- 
joyed the new scenes with which he was making 
acquaintance, and thought he should enjoy. tak- 
ing a long pedestrian tramp, especially if he 
could have a boy of his own age as companion. 
This, however, would not be helping him into the 
prosperous career which he hoped lay before him. 
It would be a loss of time, which in his circum- 
stances he could not afford. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon he found 
himself, as he learned from the guide-boards, 
twenty miles on his way. Thus far the weather 
had been very favorable to him, but suddenly the 
clouds grew dark, rumbling sounds were heard, 
and with little warning the rain came pouring 
down. 

Jack listened in dismay. He wore the only 
suit he possessed, and he had not incumbered 
himself with an umbrella. There seemed a very 
good prospect of his being drenched. He looked 
about him hurriedly for some place that would 
serve as a Shelter. He saw at but a little dis- 
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tance away a deserted house. The window- 
sashes were missing, and it bore the marks of 
having been on fire. But the roof was not much 
injured, and would afford protection. 

Jack made his way with all speed to this op- 
portune place of shelter, and dashed in through 
the half-open door. 

The whole house was open, and he could take 
his choice of rooms. They had that bare, deso- 
late look which a vacant house always wears, 
but Jack did not care for that. 

“If the storm continues,” he thought, “I may 
as well stay all night. I shall have free lodgings 
any way, even if I do have to sleep on the floor. 
There won’t be any landlord presenting a bill 
when I go, and as for meals, I haven’t eaten up 
all the farmer’s wife gave me. I may as well 
take my supper now.” 

He opened the package he had brought with 
him, and ate heartily. In fact, he ate up all that 
remained, so that he would have to seek break- 
fast outside. However, in the morning the 
chances were that it would be pleasant, and 
he still had the money given him by Mrs. 
Flint. 

“T am getting on fast,” said Jack to himself, 
with a smile. “I am already occupying a whole 
house.” 
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But Jack was reckoning without his host, if 
he thought he was to be sole tenant of the 
deserted mansion. The thought had scarcely 
passed through his mind, when a hurried step 
was heard in the entry, and a man entered the 
room. As Jack turned his glance upon him, his 
heart gave a sudden bound, for in the new comer, 
he recognized the man whom he least wished to 
see—the thief whose plans he had twice foiled— 
the cow-stealer of Centrefield! 

The recognition was mutual. The man’s face 
lighted up with cruel joy. 

“ So it’s you, is it?” he exclaimed. “I’m glad 
to meet you again. I’ve got an account to settle 
with you. Ena 

Jack was a courageous boy. He was not easily 
frightened; but when he realized that he was 
alone with a man who had great reason to feel 
hostile to him, and knew that he was in his 
power, he felt by no means comfortable. He 
could scarcely have found himself in a less favor- 
able situation, or more wholly cut off from out- 
side help. Was there any hope of conciliating 
him? He would try. 

“So you are caught in the rain like me,” he 
said, trying to appear unconcerned. 

“Yes, I am caught in the rain like you,” re- 
peated the other, mockingly ; “ but I’m not sorry. 
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When I came to this place for refuge, I didn’t 
think I should be so lucky.” 

“ As to meet me?.” 

“ Exactly; as to meet you.” . 

“Ts that a compliment?” asked Jack. 

“ Just as you choose to consider it. I like to 
pay my debts, youngster, and I owe you a debt.” 

There was no mistaking his tone, and Jack felt 
that it would be useless to pretend that he did 
not understand him. 

“Go on!” he said. 

“You’re a cool chicken, I must say! Do you 
know what I am tempted to do?” 

6“ No.” 

“ Wring your neck.” 

“T don’t believe that would do you any good,” 
said Jack, looking more unconcerned than he 
felt. 

“Ym the best judge of that. You’ve inter- 
fered with me twice now, and Tom Graves don’t 
like to be interfered with.” 

“T only did my duty,” said Jack. “Mrs. Flint 
put me in charge of her property, and depended 
on me to prevent its being stolen. So I did 
what I could.” 

Tom Graves frowned, as he reflected how 
neatly Jack had taken him in. 

“T wish I’d known you were the ghost,” he 
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said, “I’d have given you a lesson that would 
have prevented your playing ghost again. I was 
a fool to run away, but the time of night and 
that confounded racket you made with the fish- 
horn upset me. I suppose you had a good laugh 
after I left,” and Graves looked searchingly at 
Jack. 

Jack knew very well that nothing makes a man 
smart like ridicule, and he answered adroitly, 
“No, I didn’t. I wasn’t in the least surprised at 
your being frightened. I should have been my- 
self if I had been in your place.” 

The man’s face somewhat relaxed in its sever- 
ity, as he saw that Jack was not disposed to 
ridicule him. 

“Still,” said he, “if I hadn’t been a fool, I 
should have understood and stood my ground. 
But you interfered with me again. Why didn’t 
you let me sell the farmer that cow?” 

“He had been kind to me, and I didn’t like to 
see him cheated.” 

“ You'd better have minded your own business. 
He was a grown man, and able to take care of 
himself. Plenty of people get into trouble 
because they don’t mind their own _ busi- 
ness.” 

“T couldn’t remain silent, when v 

“You couldn’t!” repeated Graves with a 
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sneer. “Then all I have to say is, that you will 
wish you had. If I had got thirty-five dollars 
from the farmer I should have been all right, and 
should have gone on my way, and you pores 
be in a scrape, as you are now.” 

“JT acted for the best,” said Jack. 

“ And you must stand the consequences.” 

“Yes, I suppose so.” 

“To begin with, I'll secure you. I don’t mean 
that you shall get away. Have you got any 
money?” 

“ Not much.” 

“ Whatever you have I must borrow. Produce 
it, or shall I search you?” 

Jack drew out a dollar and seventy-five cents 
from his pocket and Tom Graves appropriated 
it. 

“Tt isn’t much, but it’s something,” he said. 
“T haven’t had a square meal to-day, and this 
will buy me one. Now to secure you.” 

He drew a strong cord from his pocket, and 
rapidly but securely tied Jack hand and foot, 
and deposited him in a corner of the room. 

“This cord comes in play,” he said. ‘“ Now, 
youngster, I don’t think you will get away in a 
hurry; so I’ll leave you for a little while and see 
if I can find a meal somewhere; I am almost 
dead with hunger.” 
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The rain had abated slightly, and Graves, 
after a momentary hesitation, strode out of the 


house. 
“T’m neither sugar nor salt,” he muttered. 


“T shan’t spoil.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A FRIEND IN NEED. 


WHEN Jack found himself alone his first 
thought was to release himself from captivity by 
untying the cord that bound him. This was 
easier planned than executed. His hands being 
tied also, he worked at a disadvantage. 

“Tf I could only get at the knife in my 
pocket,” thought Jack, “I would soon be free.” 

He rolled over on his side, hoping that the 
knife would drop out of his pocket. Even if he 
had succeeded it was doubtful if he could have 
opened or used it, but was saved the trouble of 
an attempt, for the knife remained in his pocket. ~ 

“Tt seems of no use,” he decided after ten 
minutes trial. “I must stay here in captivity 
till my jailor comes back. I wonder what he 
proposes to do with me?” 

Speculation on this subject was not very cheer- 
ful work. Judging from the tone and_look of 
Graves, he had much to fear. 
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“ He wouldn’t dare to kill me,” thought Jack. 
“ Anything less I must bear as well as I can.” 

Ten minutes more passed. The rain, which 
had slackened, broke out again in full fury, as 
Jack could see by looking through the window 
opposite. It did not look comfortable outside, 
but he felt that he would gladly exchange his 
captivity under shelter for freedom outside. He 
hoped that his enemy would be prevented from 
coming back, though in that case it was uncer- 
tain how long he would remain in bonds. 

But his hope was apparently to be disap- 
pointed, for he heard a quick step outside. 

“He is back soon,” thought Jack, and he 
looked up from his corner fully expecting to see 
the face of his foe. 

To his joy he found that the new-comer was a 
stranger, a short, stout, broad-shouldered man, 
with a good-humored face, bronzed by exposure 
to the wind and sun. His dress and a certain 
roll in his gait made it clear that he was a 
Sailor. 

Entering the room where Jack lay, he gazed at 
him in astonishment. Then he spoke: 

“Avast there, young shipmate,” he exclaimed, 
“who’s been tying you up in a knot?” 

“A tramp,” answered Jack. “Please untie 
me,”’ 
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“That I will in a jiffy.” And the new-comer 
knelt down and examined the rope. | 

“That’s a sailor’s knot,” he said. “The man 
who tied you has served before the mast.” 

“ How do you know that? He didn’t look like 
a sailor,” said Jack. 

“No one but a sailor tied that knot. I should 
know it anywhere. And where is the lubber 
now?” 

“He left me to buy some food with money 
which he made me give him.” 

“And after he got his grub was he coming 
back? ” 

“Yes; he was coming back to take his revenge 
upon me.” 

“For what did he bear you a grudge, young 
lad?” 

“J prevented his stealing a cow.” 

“ Keel off the yarn, my lad. It will amuse me 
while I am untying the knot.” 

Jack told his story as briefly as possible. The 
sailor was amused by the account of Jack’s ap- 
pearance as a ghost. 

“T’d like to have seen it, my lad, though like 
as not I’d have been frightened myself. Shiver 
my timbers, if it isn’t the best joke I’ve heard for 
three voyages.” . 

By this time the knots were unloosed, and 
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Jack was able to rise from his constrained atti- 
tude and stretch his limbs. He did so with a sigh 
of relief. 

“Thank you,” he said. “ You’ve done me a 
good turn. I wish I could repay you, but I have 
lost all my money.” 

“My lad, I wouldn’t take your money if I 
hadn’t a shot in the locker. I ain’t rich, but I’ve 
got all I want.” 

He drew out twenty dollars in gold and dis- — 
played it to Jack. 

“ T’ve shipped on board a vessel bound for the 
East Indies,” he said, “ and sail from New York 
on Saturday. Like as not I’ll spend all this 
money before that time; but once on board ship 
I won’t need it.” 

“TJ think I’ll get out of the way before he 
comes back,” said Jack, preparing to leave the 
house. 

“ What!” exclaimed the sailor. “Go out in 
this rain. Why you’d be wet through in two 
minutes.” 

“That will be better than to stay and be 
attacked by my absent friend.” : 

“ And what do you think Jim Dobbs would be 
about when he was doing it?” asked the sailor. 
“T reckon, my lad, he’ll find it a tough job to 
tackle the two of us.” 
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“T don’t want to get you into trouble,” said 
Jack. 

“Mebbe the trouble will be the other way,” 
said Jim Dobbs. “I’ve a hankering to see this 
friend of yours and see what kind of a craft he 
is. He seems to me to have hoisted the black flag. 
You ain’t afeared to stay and meet him with 
me?” 

“No,” answered Jack, quietly. “If you are 
ready, I am.” 

“Spoken like a man. Now if you’re agreeable 
we'll play a little trick on our man. Get down 
here and I’ll make believe tie you, but so that you 
can get free when you want to, and we’ll see how 
he’ll behave.” 

Entering into the spirit of the joke, Jack re- 
sumed his sitting posture, and Jim Dobbs tied 
him again; but in such a fashion that though he 
seemed to be secured, he had only to rise to throw 
off his bonds. 

“Now Ill go in the next room, and when the 
time comes, out I’ll come, and between us we'll 
Settle his hash.” 

They were just in time. Scarcely five minutes 
had passed when a step was heard, and Tom 
Graves made his appearance. He cast a quick 
glance at Jack and seemed reassured. 
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“ Did you try to get free? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Jack. 

“JT thought you would,” he said, “but I 
understood my business. It would take more 
than a lad like you to loosen one of my 
knots.” 

“ Won’t you unfasten me?” asked Jack. “It 
is very uncomfortable being tied up.” 

Graves laughed harshly. 

“Not I, my lad. I don’t forget the scurvy 
trick you played me. Do you know what I am 
going to do to you?” 

© No; sir.” 

“Then I can tell you. I’m going to give you a. 
lesson—one that will last you a long time, IL 
reckon, and prevent your meddling with what 
isn’t your business hereafter. I’m going to cut a 
stout stick and give you a taste of it. That’s 
what I’m going to do.” 

“Untie me then, and give me a chance. You 
are stronger than I, and I can’t get away.” 

“T’1] untie you after I’ve got the stick.” 

Graves left the house in search of a stick. No 
sooner was he out of the way than Jack jumped 
to his feet. The same instant Jim Dobbs entered 
the room. 

“ Now, my lad,” he said, “ there’s goin’ to be 
a lively time. If I ain’t out of my reckonin’ L 
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know that lubber. His voice sounds like the 
voice of Tom Graves.” ( 

“That is his name. I heard him call himself 
by that name.” 

“Then he is one of the worst rascals unhung. 
He served me a trick once. Come with me into 
this room, and we’ll lay for him.” 

Tom Graves returned with the stick. It was 
a stout stick over an inch thick, and was 
calculated to do cruel work. It would have 
fared hard with Jack if he had not found a 
friend so opportunely. 

Graves advanced with a cruel smile, looking 
towards the corner where he had left Jack. To 
his intense astonishment he gazed upon va- 
cancy. 

“How did the boy get away?” he exclaimed. 
“T haven’t been gone but two or three minutes, 
and he’s broken his bonds. There’s some- 
thing queer about this. It beats my reckon- 
ing.” 

Meanwhile Jack and the sailor had jumped out 
of a back window, and going round the house had 
reached the front entrance, by which Graves him- 
self had entered. Hearing the sounds of steps, 
he wheeled round just in time to confront his 
late victim reinforced by a man whose face he 
knew only too well. 
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“Jim Dobbs!” he exclaimed, recoiling in sur- 
prise and dismay. 

“Yes, Tom Graves, I’m the man you name. 
You didn’t expect to see me, I reckon. I’m in 
time to save this poor lad from your deviltry.” 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE TABLES ARE TURNED. 


“ You’p better not try to interfere with me!” 
said Graves, doggedly, recovering himself. 

“ Why not?” asked Dobbs. 

“ Because you'll get hurt. This boy tried it, 
and he can tell you how it turned out.” 

“He interfered with your stealing. I reckon 
that’s what you mean.” 

“ Who told you so?” blustered Graves. 

“ He told me so, and I believe him.” 

“T’ll get even with you, boy!” exclaimed 
‘Graves, fixing an ugly look on Jack. “You’ve 
been lying.” 

“ He told the truth, Tom Graves. I know you 
of old for a thief. I haven’t forgotten when you 
Stole my pocket-book at Havana, and cleared out 
with every dollar I had in the world.” 

“It’s a lie!” said Graves, but he looked un- 
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“Tt makes little difference what you say,” re- 
torted Jim Dobbs, with contempt. ‘“ Now what 
are you going to do with this lad?” 

“Give him a flogging!” exclaimed Graves, 
spitefully. “He blabbed about me, and got me 
into trouble. I owed him a grudge, and I’ll pay 
it yet in spite of you, Jim Dobbs.” 

“You'd better try it now,” said Dobbs, in a 
tone that provoked Graves, and made him forget 
prudence. 

“ By I will! ” exclaimed the thief, and he 
made a dash at Jack. “ 

The boy was taken by surprise, but Jim Dobbs 
was not. He knew Graves, and had been watch- 
ing him sharply. He sprang forward just in 
time to save Jack from the threatened attack, 
dealt Graves a powerful blow which stretched 
him on the floor, and in a second had his knee on 
his breast. 

“ Now for the rope, quick, Jack!” he said. 

Jack was on the alert now. He handed the 
rope to his new friend, and helped hold the 
prostrate foe while the sailor was binding him. 
He was of essential service, for so powerful were 
the struggles of Graves, that strong as the sailor 
was he would have been unable single-handed to 
secure him. 


When at length the work was accomplished, he 
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rose and calmly contemplated the foiled. vil- 
‘Jain. 

“The tables are turned, Tom Graves,” he said. 
“The rope you used for this boy will keep you 
from doing any more mischief just at present. 
How do you like it?” 

“Let me up!” shouted Graves, furiously. 

“Tt won’t be safe, and you don’t deserve it. 
Jack, did he take any of your money?” 

(74 Yes.” 

“How much?” 

» “JT think it was about a dollar and seventy-five 
cents.” 

“ He has spent some of it, but he must give 
back the balance.” 

“T’ll give it up, if you’ll untie my hands,” 
growled Graves. 

“ You'll give it up without. My hands will do 
as well as yours!” and Dobbs, kneeling beside 
Graves, thrust his hand into his pocket, and drew 
out about a dollar and a quarter. 

“Take it, Jack,” he said to the boy. “He'll 
owe you half a dollar, but it’ll be a long day be- 
fore you get it, I reckon.” 

“T’ll have you arrested for picking my 
pocket,” snarled Graves. 

“ Do it aS soon as you like, or aS soon as you 
can, Tom Graves. We’ll see who’ll come out best. 
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And now, Jack, the rain’s stopped, and we'll 
start on our voyage. We're both bound for the 
same port, and we may as well keep company.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Jack. 

“ Are you going to leave me here tied by the 
heels? ” asked Graves in alarm. 

“JT reckon it serves you right,” answered 
Dobbs. 

*“ But I shall starve. No one will come near 
this ruined house. It’s worse than being 
marooned.” 

A sailor is said to be marooned when he is 
landed on a desert island, supplied with a gun 
and ammunition, and a small stock of food, and 
then left to shift for himself. 

“ What do you say, Jack,” asked Dobbs, doubt- 
fully. “He’s a scamp, but I shouldn’t like to 
leave the poor devil here to starve.” 

“Nor I,” said Jack. 

“Let me go!” pleaded Graves, earnestly, 
“and I won’t trouble you again.” 

“Not till you get the next chance, I reckon,” 
commented Dobbs, drily. 

“Suppose you untie his hands, and leave him 
to loosen his feet at his leisure! ”’ suggested Jack. 

“ Have you a knife?” asked Dobbs. 

“ No,” said the prisoner. 

“T will find out for myself,” said the sailor. 
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Examining the pockets of Graves, he drew out 
a large jack knife. 

“Just what I expected!” he said, quietly. 
“T’ll take charge of this knife.” 

Graves scowled, but he did not think it prudent 
to protest. 

After securing the knife, Jim partially un- 
loosed the knot which confined the prisoner’s 
hands. 

“There!” he said. “ You’re nothing but a 
land-lubber if you can’t work yourself free now.” 

“ Now, Jack, let us be going!” he said. 

The two passed out, and gained the highway. 

“ Now to dispose of the knife!” said Dobbs. 

He flung it with all his force into a thicket on 
the left-hand side of the road. 

“ Graves will have very sharp eyes if he can 
find it now,” he said. “It’s better there than in 
his hands. He wouldn’t mind stabbing you or 
me, if he found us alone and helpless.” 

“Ts he so desperate as that?” inquired Jack, 
with a shudder. 

“Yes, that he is, my lad. He’s a bad egg, is 
Tom Graves, and I never want to sail aboard the 
same ship with him again.” 

“ How long have you known him, Mr. Dobbs?” 

“Mr. Dobbs! Don’t call me names, lad. I’m 
plain Jim Dobbs, and I ain’t used to any other 
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handle to my name. Call me Jim, and I'll call 
you Jack.” 

“ All right, Jim! Tll remember. Have you 
been long acquainted with Graves? ” 

“It was about five years since I shipped on 
board the Hercules, bound for Rio. We put in 
at Havana, and he and I landed together. He 
got me to drink, more shame to me! and when I 
come to myself my pocket-book was gone with a 
matter of fifty dollars in it. You see I had a 
sister living at the time, and I was savin’ money 
for her. She was goin’ to be married, and I 
wanted to make her a present. But I made a 
fool of myself, and lost my money.” 

“Did you know Graves took it?” 

“Yes. I found the pocket-book afterwards 
near his berth, and he was flush of money for 
the week we were detained at Havana, but I 
could not prove anything, and I reckoned it 
served me right for lettin’ him get me drunk. 
I went on another v’y’ge with Tom Graves after 
that, to the Indies. He was the only one of the 
crew I couldn’t get along with. There was a 
young chap aboard, about twenty years old, a 
quiet, decent-behaved youngster, but Graves 
picked a quarrel with him, and from that time 
never let slip a chance to worry him: That lasted 
about half the v’y’ge, when all at once Bob 
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Palmer—that was his name—disappeared, and. 
we saw no more of him.” 

“ What do you think became of him?” asked 
Jack, interested. 

“ What do I think? I think that devil, Tom 
Graves, pitched him overboard some dark night.” 

“ You don’t think he would commit murder? ” 
exclaimed Jack, horrified. 

“Yes, I do. He’s just ugly enough for that. 
There was more than I that thought he had 
something to do with Bob’s disappearance, but. 
we couldn’t prove anything, and nothing came of 
it; but none of us wanted him for a shipmate 
after that.” 

“ He seems to have left the sea, to try his luck 
on the land,” said Jack. “He doesn’t seem to 
have had much so far.” 

“ There’s One above, Jack, that looks sharp 
after men like that. If he murdered poor Bob 
Palmer, he’ll never prosper. If I had a sin likes 
that on my conscience, I’d never expect to sleep 
peaceful agin.” 

So talking the two friends journeyed on, and . 
at the close of the second afternoon they came in 
sight of the spires of the great city. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SAILOR’S REST. 


JACK found his new acquaintance a pleasant 
traveling companion. Jim Dobbs, though a 
Sailor, had in his boyhood received a tolerable 
common school education, and though he had 
adopted to some extent the language of the fore- 
castle, he could throw it off, and talk like a fairly 
educated landsman. He told Jack many a story 
about his adventures during his twenty years of 
Sea life (he had shipped as cabin-boy at fourteen, 
and was now thirty-four), and Jack, though 
hitherto he had thought little of the sea, began 
to feel interested in that life so strange to men of 
ordinary experience. The hours seemed short to 
him, beguiled by such stories, and he was 
almost surprised to find his long journey at an 
end. 

Thus far Jack had kept up his courage. He 
was well nigh penniless, but nevertheless the 
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future looked bright to him. It could not pos- 
sibly happen that he would fail, with his strength 
and willingness to labor, to earn a decent living. 

But when he reached the great city, and 
walked through its streets, and saw crowds of 
hurrying men, none of whom took any notice of 
him, his spirits fell, and he began to feel anxious. 
I hope none of my young readers will leave 
happy homes to go out into the world in search of 
fortune. I defend Jack’s courage, because he 
had lost his home. Yet even he began to doubt 
whether he had acted wisely, as he realized the 
hard struggle before him. He still had a dollar, 
for his new friend had not permitted him to 
spend any of his money, but had generously 
defrayed the expenses of both. 

“ Here we are, Jack!” said Jim Dobbs in a 
cheery voice. “ There’s no city like New York to 
my thinkin’. But you look sober, lad. What’s in 
your mind?” 

“I suppose we must part here, J im,” said the 
boy, calling his friend by the name he preferred. 
Sve oe you a good friend, and I am sorry to 
leave you.” 

Dobbs stared at him in surprise. 

“ What’s this, lad, about parting,” he said. 
“ Why can’t we bunk together?” 

“ T suppose you are going to a hotel, Jim.” 
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“TI left my kit at the Sailor’s Rest, a tavern 
near the Battery. That’s where I mean to come 
to anchor. Of course you will come along, too.” 

“Tl can’t, dim,” 

“Why not, my lad?” 

“ How can I put up at a hotel without money? 
I have only a dollar left, and Gs : 

“That’s more than you will need, Jack, when 
you’re cruising with Jim Dobbs,” said the 
sailor. 

“You are very kind, Jim, but I don’t want to 
live on you.” 

“Hark you, Jack. It’s three days to sailing, 
and that’s as long as my money will last. If I 
don’t spend part of it on you, I shall spend the 
more on drink. Now if you’ll come with me, it’ll 
maybe be the better for me.” 

“Why don’t you give up drinking, Jim?” 
said Jack, who had good temperance ideas. “ It 
doesn’t do you any good.” 

“Tt’s hard to part a sailor and his grog,” said 
Jim, lightly. “ But I’ll strike a bargain with you, 
lad. Come with me, and I’ll keep clear of the 
drink—if I can.” 

“On one condition, Jim.” 

* Heave ahead, lad.” 

“That you’ll let me pay you back, some time.” 

“When you’re able, Jack—if I need it. And 
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now let’s board this car, and it’ll take us some- 
where near port.” 

When they got out of the car, opposite the 
City Hall Park, they had half a mile or more to 
walk. In a narrow street, not far from the pier, 
was a shabby, three-story modern building, 
which was used as a sailors’ boarding house. It 
was kept by an Englishman, who had once been 
mate on a merchantman, and more after English 
than American fashion, he had put up a swing- 
ing sign, on which was painted, 


SAILOR’s REST. 


“ Here’s the place, Jack!” said Jim Dobbs. 
“We'll see if they can stow us away somewhere, 
and then, when we’ve had a wash, we’ll tackle the 
grub.” 

The office, a dark, dingy room, with sanded 
floor defiled here and there by tobacco juice, for 
nine out of ten sailors chew tobacco, had at one 
side a bar, which was liberally patronized by the 
guests of the establishment. 

“ How are you, Jack?” said the barkeeper, ad- 
dressing Dobbs by that class name of the sailors. 

“He means you, my lad,’ said Dobbs, smil- 
ing. 

But, of course, Jack, unsophisticated as he 
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was, knew better, and left Dobbs to answer the 
question. 

“Right as a trivet,” he answered. “Can you 
give me and the lad a room?” | 

“Yes, I guess so. What’ll you take?” asked 
the barkeeper, concluding, of course, that Jim — 
would want a dram. 

Jim Dobbs looked at Jack. He had promised 
to abstain, but could not resist the tempta- 
tion. 

“ Just this once!” he said, as he called for a 
glass of New England rum. 

“ What’ll the boy take?” 

“ Nothing, thank you!” answered Jack. 

“ A little won’t hurt you, Jack,” said Dobbs. 

“JT would rather not, Jim.” 

“Does the kid belong to the Cold Water 
Army?” asked the barkeeper, with a coarse 
laugh. 

“Yes, I do,” answered Jack, in a firm, resolute 
voice. 

“We don’t want no Sunday-school kids here,” 
said the barkeeper, rudely. 

“Look here, mate!” said Jim Dobbs, “I was 
a Sunday-school kid myself once, and if I’d 
heeded what I learned there I’d been a better 
man now. Don’t drink, Jack, if. you don’t want 
to. You'll stay here if I do.” 
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“No offense!” said the barkeeper, rather sul- 
lenly. “ This is a free country.” 

“So it is, and Jack and I mean to act as we 
please. We want to have a good wash, and then 
we can stow away some grub. We want good 
measure, for we haven’t eaten since morning.” 

The room assigned to Jack and his sailor 
friend was as dingy and dirty as the outward ap- 
pearance of the Sailor’s Rest might lead one to 
expect. But there were two single beds, and the 
prospect of a comfortable night’s rest after their 
wanderings, seemed pleasant. Jack was not in- 
clined to be particular, and the sailor had long 
got over all squeamishness on the score of accom- 
modations. Life in the forecastle does not 
generally make its occupants fastidious. 

Jack and Dobbs made a hearty meal, though 
the fare was far from luxurious. In fact, both 
had what is called a healthy appetite. Jim 
finished off with a smoke in the office. He offered 
Jack a cigar, but the boy shook his head. I am 
afraid some of my young readers, who have 
already formed the manly habit of smoking, will 
think Jack rather a muff, and unworthy the at- 
tention of spirited boys, but I hope yet to show 
that he was not without good traits in spite of 
his old-fashioned ideas on the subject of drinking 
and smoking. 
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After a good night’s rest, and a hearty break- 
fast, Jack started out in search of a situation. 
With his slender stock of money, and prospect 
of speedy separation from his sailor friend, it was 
necessary that he should go to work at once. 

I am not going to recount the refusals and 
rebuffs Jack encountered during his first day of 
applications. There was always some objection. 
One man did not want a boy who did not live 
with his parents, another wanted a boy used to 
city streets, another had just engaged a boy. 
This is the sample of the answers poor Jack re- 
ceived. Here was a large city, and plenty of 
work to be done, but nobody wanted Jack’s serv- 
ices. It was certainly very discouraging. 

Two days Jack went about, and Friday evening 
came. 

“We sail to-morrow, lad,” said Jim Dobbs, as 
they sat at supper. 

. Jack looked sober. He felt that in Jim he 
would lose his last friend. 

“T shall miss you, Jim,” he said gravely. 

“ Have you got a place yet, Jack? ” 

“No,” answered Jack, dispiritedly; “ nobody 
seems to want a boy.” 

* And what are you going to do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Then I do. You can have a place on the 
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Albatross, my ship, and sail for the Indies with 
me to-morrow.” 

Jack’s breath was fairly taken away at the un- 
expected proposal, and he stared at Jim in sur- 
prise and excitement. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
SHIPPED BEFORE THE MAST. 


Ir had never occurred to Jack, as it has to 
many boys, that he would like to go to sea. He 
had never happened to know a sea-faring man 
till he fell in with Jim Dobbs, and this perhaps 
will account for such an idea never entering his 
mind. 

“ Why not make a cruise with me, lad?” re- 
peated Jim. 

“J don’t think I should like to be a sailor,” 
replied:Jack. “I would rather live on land.” 

“That’s as you happen to fancy, lad. As for 
me, I couldn’t be happy to live on land all the 
time, unless I was old, or laid up for repairs. 
But I only meant that you should go one v’y’ge, 
and see how you like it. You'd like to see a little 
of the world, wouldn’t you?” 

“That I should!” said Jack, his eye kindling. 

“ You don’t want to stay round home all your 
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days, Jack. If you do, you won’t learn nothing 
about furrin countries. You and I would make 
good mates, and if you didn’t want to make but 
one v’y’ge, there’d be plenty of time to go on a 
new tack when you got home?” 

A host of new ideas crowded into Jack’s mind, 
and his face flushed with excitement. 

“ You’re going to the Indies, Jim, I think you 
said?” 

“Yes; we’re bound for Calcutta.” 

“ And that’s in Asia? ” 

“cc Yes.” 

Jack drew a deep breath. It seemed a wonder- 
ful experience for him to visit that ancient con- 
tinent of which he had heard and read so much. 
How pleasant it would be for him to go back to 
Flockton and tell about the strange lands ‘which 
he had visited. It would make him quite a hero 
in the eyes of Mabel Moore. He might surprise 
her with a letter from Calcutta, letting that be 
the first intimation she or any of his friends 
would receive of his intentions. The more Jack 
thought of it, the better he liked the idea. In 
less than two minutes his mind was made 
up. 

“ Well, my lad, what do you say?” asked Jim. 

“T’ll go with you, Jim, if you can get mea 
chance,” answered Jack. 
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“ Come, that’s hearty!” said Jim, well pleased. 
“T’ve took a liking to you, Jack, and I’ll stand 
by you, I promise you that.” 

“ How long shall we be away, Jim?” 

“JT can’t say for certain, but it may be well on 
towards a year before we are back. Your beard’ll 
have time to grow.” 

“TJ don’t expect to be much troubled in that 
way,” replied Jack, laughing. “I sha’n’t carry 
a razor.” Re 

“We'll go on board and see the captain to- 
morrow,” said Dobbs. “Then we'll get a kit for 
you, and to-morrow night we’ll sleep on the good 
ship Albatross.” 

Bright and early the next morning Jack and 
his friend made their way to a pier on the west 
side of the city, where the Albatross lay. It was 
a staunch ship in appearance, well fitted to buffet 
the storms of ocean. Jack followed his friend 
up the side, and stood, for the first time in his 
life, on the deck of a ship. He looked curiously 
around, till Jim touched his arm, and said in a 
low voice, “ There’s the captain!” 

Jack looked up, and his glance rested on a tall 
man, with iron gray hair and a bronzed com- 
plexion. His eyes were keen and sharp, and he 
had that air of command which men in his posi-, 
tion are apt to acquire. 
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Jim touched his cap and bobbed his head in 
sailor style, as the captain approached. 

“ Well, my man, what is it?” asked the cap- 
tain, pausing in his walk. 

“ Here’s a lad, Captain Armstrong, that would 
jike to sail with us.” 

The captain thereupon turned his glance upon 
Jack. 

“ What’s your name, boy?” he demanded. 

“ Jack Drummond, sir,” answered Jack, with 
a bow. 

“‘ Have you ever been to sea?” 

ND. RIE. 

“ But you want to go now?” 

“Yes, sir; I would like to try it for one 
voyage.” 

“ What do your parents say? You haven’t run 
away from home, have you?” 

“My father and mother are dead, and I have 
ne home.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“ Sixteen.” 

“You may come then. Dobbs, report to Mr. 
Kendall, and enter the boy’s name. We shall 
expect you to be on board this afternoon.” 

Jim Dobbs made another bow and scrape, and 
taking Jack by the arm, led him to the mate, who 
did not impress Jack as favorably as the captain. 
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He was a man of medium height, with bright red 
hair, a pock-marked face, and a decided squint, 
which did not improve his appearance. 

“So you want to be a sailor, eh?” he said to 
Jack, in a rough voice. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Been to sea before? ” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Green hands are a nuisance. Well, we’ll take 
you, but you must look sharp and do your duty, 
or—’ he wound up the sentence with an oath. 

Jack almost felt like changing his mind, and 
staying on shore. The mate’s manner was so 
brutal that he was repelled by it. But, after all, 
the mate was not chief in command, and besides, 
there seemed ro alternative. He had a good 
friend in Jim Dobbs, and this weighed most of 
all. 

_“ Where am I to sleep, Jim? ” asked Jack. 

“Tn the forecastle, my lad.” 

‘Where is it?” 

“ Lord love the boy! don’t you know where the 
forecastle is?” 

“J was never on a ship before.” 

“ Come here, then.” 

Jack followed Jim down a ladder into a at 
compartment, appropriated to the crew. Around 
the forecastle were two rows of bunks, one over 
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the other. Three men were already in possession. 
Two appeared to be known to Jim, for they ac- 
costed him by name. The third was a stout, 
broad-shouldered man, a Spaniard, a new-comer. 

“What’s your name, mate?” asked Jim. 

“ Pedro.” 

“Tm Jim Dobbs. Now we know each other.” 

“Ts that kid going with us?” asked French, 
one of the two first mentioned. | 

“Yes,” answered Dobbs. “He is a young 
friend of mine that wants to see a little of the 
world.” 

“ Well, I hope he’ll like it. A sailor’s life is a 
dog’s life.” 

“ Don’t discourage the lad, French. If he dante 
like it, he won’t go again.” 

“ Jack,” said Dobbs, “we'll take these two 
bunks. I’ll take the top one, for you mayn’t find 
it so easy to climb up till you get your sea-legs 
or. Now we'll go ashore, and buy you a chist and 
some extra togs.” 

“ But I have no money, Jim.” 

“ve got enough left.” 

I don’t think it necessary to give an account 
of Jack’s preparation for his voyage. He acted 
under Jim’s directions, or rather, Jim attended 
to, the whole matter. Before embarking, Jack 
felt that he ought to give some intimation to his 
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friends in Flockton of his intention, or they 
might feel anxious about him. He decided to 
write a note to Mabel Moore. We will look over 
his shoulder and see what he wrote: 


“DEAR MABEL :— 

“JT didn’t mean to tell you my plans, but I 
think I ought not to leave New York without 
letting you know that I have shipped on board 
the Albatross, bound for Calcutta. I don’t mean 
to be a sailor all my life, but I should like to see 
a little of the world, and so I shall take this one 
voyage, and on my return, with a little money, 
settle down to some employment on land. I have 
a good friend on board; indeed but for him I 
would not go, and he has promised to look after 
me, and be my friend. I have very little time te 
write, as we sail this evening, or to-morrow, but 
I will write you again when I reach Calcutta, 
and then I shall have a good deal to tell you. 
Give my love to my friends in Flockton, and 
keep a share for yourself. Your true friend, 


“ JACK DRUMMOND.” 


When Jim and Jack went on board the Alba- 
tross in the afternoon they found nearly all the 
crew already on board. A surprise, and not a 
pleasant one, was in store for them, for in one 
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of the men they recognized the same man whom 
they had left bound in the deserted house where 
they had taken refuge from the storm—Tom 
Graves. 

Graves looked at first surprised, then a smile 
of malice swept over his face. 

“You didn’t expect to meet me so soon?” he 
said. 

“No, and I can’t say I’m glad to meet you,” 
returned Jim Dobbs. “I’d as soon meet a 
snake.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FIRST EXPERIENCES AT SBA. 


THERE was no more chance for conversation at 
that time, for the mate’s voice rang out, and all 
hands were set to work. Jack tried to be of some 
use, joining the men in their work, but of course, 
being a green hand, he often got in the way, and 
was repaid for his willingness by the curses of 
the mate. Jim Dobbs gave him a hint where he 
could, and Jack, anxiously profiting by any stray 
hints, got a little clearer insight into his duties. 

This is not intended to be a sea-story, and I 
shall only chronicle such incidents as have a bear- 
ing upon the comfort or fortunes of my hero and 
his friend Jim Dobbs. 

It was not without a sense of dismay that Jack 
had recognized his enemy, Tom Graves, and com- 
prehended that he was to have him for a comrade 
on a long ocean voyage. 

“Do you think he knew we had shipped on the 
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Albatross, Jim?” said Jack when they were pre- 
paring to slip into their bunks, Graves being on 
watch on the deck above. 

“JT don’t think so, my lad. He seemed sur- 
prised to see us.” | 

“JT wonder how he came to ship again as a 
sailor.” 

“ Because he couldn’t make a living as a 
tramp. If you hadn’t stopped his selling the cow, 
he would have tried his luck again.” 

“JT almost wish I had not,” said Jack, slowly. 

“You did the right thing, my lad. Never be 
sorry for doing right! And don’t be afraid of 
that skunk. He’ll do you a mischief if he can, 
but he’s got to tackle me first. You’ve got a 
friend in Jim Dobbs.” 

“JT know that, Jim. I never would have come 
to sea but for you.” 

“ Tm old enough to be your father, Jack, and I 
mean to look out for you as if you were my son.” 

“Thank you, Jim.” 

“Tt does me good to have some one to care for. 
If I’d been spliced, I might have had a nice little 
wife and boys of my own. I begin to think it 
would be a comfort to me to know there was some 
one on shore that cared for me.” 

“ It isn’t too late yet, Jim. You’re not too old 
to be married.” 
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“Well nigh, lad, well nigh. Wve lost my 
chance, but I sha’n’t mind now that I have you 
to look out for.” 

The next day they were well out to sea. The 
wind rose and the sea became rough. The motion 
of the vessel increased, and Jack experienced 
Sensations that were new to him. He struggled 
bravely against the nausea that saps the strength 
of the strongest, and takes away, for the time 
being, all ambition and care for outward appear- 
ance, but his face became whiter, till he looked 
ready to sink to the deck. 

“ What’s the matter, Jack?” asked Jim. 

“I—I think I’m seasick, Jim,” gasped poor 
Jack. 

“Bear up, lad! It’ll pass off in time,” said 
Jim Dobbs, cheerily. 

It is easy enough to exhort one to bear up whe 
is suffering the agonies of Seasickness, but quite 
a different thing to follow the advice. Jack wags 
so occupied with his present distress, that he 
could not think cheerfully of the future. 

“It’s awful!” he gasped. 

“Go down below, Jack! Slip into your bunk 
and you'll be better by and by.” 

“He’s shamming!” put in Tom Graves, who 
heard the last words, glancing at Jack con- 
temptuously. “All he wants is to shirk work.” 
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“You know better, Tom Graves,” said Jim 
Dobbs, indignantly. “Look at the boy’s face! 
He can’t put on that white look when he chooses.” 

“Ah, you stand by him, of course,’ sneered 
Graves. “If I was the mate I’d send him aloft.” 

“You never will be mate of the Albatross.” 

Bent upon annoying Jim, if he oe Tom 
Graves went up to the mate, who was standing at 
a little distance. 

“Mr. Kendall,” he said, “the boy’s going be- 
low.” 

“ And what’s that to you, you —!” roared the 
mate, his wrath falling upon the nearest object 

Graves recoiled at this unexpected rebuff. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Kendall, but I 
thought you’d like to know that he was sham- 
ming seasickness to shirk work.” 

“Come here, boy!” exclaimed the mate, im- 
periously. 

Jack staggered toward him, ghastly pale. 

“Where are you going? ” 

“ Down below, if I may. I’m very sick,” fal- 
tered Jack. 

“Well, you are rather pale about the gills,” 
said the mate, who, unfeeling as he was, knew 
that Jack’s seasickness was not counterfeit. 

“ May I go down, sir?” 

“Yes, go down, but no shirking! Every man 
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and boy on board must do his duty, or Tll know 
the reason why.” 

Tom Graves shrugged his shoulders, and intent 
on doing Jack a mischief in the eyes of the mate, 
ventured to continue: “He is a bad one, Mr. 
Kendall.” 

“Where did you know him?” asked Kendall, 
sharply. 

“On shore. He ran away from home, and was 
well known as a thief.” 

Suspecting something, Jim Dobbs drew near in 
time to hear this attack upon Jack. 

“ Mr. Kendall,” he said, “ will you let me speak 
a word?” 

“Go on!” said the mate, grufily. 

“Graves has told you an outrageous lie. It’s 
he that’s the thief, and not Jack. He bears a 
grudge against the lad because Jack prevented 
his stealing a cow.” 

“It’s a lie!” muttered Graves. 

“ It’s the truth, Tom Graves, and you know it.” 

“ Stop this wrangling!” said the mate, angrily. 
“ They’re both thieves, I have no doubt. Mind I 
don’t catch you at it here, or I’ll clap you in 
irons.” 

It was clearly dangerous to proceed, and the 
two men walked away. 

“Tom Graves,” said Jim, contemptuously, 
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“you’re in fine business, trying to harm a poor 
boy, that’s got neither father nor mother.” 

“ve got neither father nor mother,” said 
Graves with a grin. 

“It’s lucky for them they didn’t live to see you 
grow up,” retorted Jim Dobbs. “It’d have been 
small comfort to know that their son was a thief 
and a liar.” 

“Look out for yourself, Jim Dobbs!” said 
Graves, with a black look. “ Your tongue wags 
too free. I owe you a grudge, and I pay my debts 
sooner or later.” 

“You won’t scare Jim Dobbs! ” said the owner 
of that name, contemptuously. “I’ve got a cau- 
tion to give you, mate. If you so much as harm 
a hair of that boy, you’ll wish you’d never been 
born.” 

Tom Graves did not reply, but such a look of 
hate came upon his face that Jim felt disquieted. 

“JT don’t mind for myself,” he soliloquized. 
“T’m more than a match for the skunk, any 
time, but he’ll harm the boy if he can. | If he 
does ae 

The sentence remained unfinished, but the com- 
pressed lips, and stern, determined look of the 
worthy sailor, showed that in him Jack had a 
friend who could be relied upon to protect and 
defend him at all hazards. 
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Jack got over his seasickness very soon, fortu- 
nately for him, for he would have got little sym- 
pathy from the mate, and would have been forced 
to do duty in spite of it. When he got his sea- 
legs on, his new life, instead of disquieting, be- 
came a source of pleasure and exhilaration to 
him. He loved to stand on deck and snuff in the 
fresh strong breeze, and it seemed to infuse new 
vitality into him. As to his duties, he was not 
long in learning them. Naturally agile, and ac- 
customed in a small way to gymnastic exercises, 
it was not long before he was able to go aloft, 
and from his perilous post of observation, hold- 
ing with one hand to the swaying mast, to look 


out with a calm sense of security upon the seeth- 
ing waters, in which the strong ship was tossed 


like a tiny shell. 

Jim Dobbs regarded with pride the rapid prog- 
ress of his protégé. 

“You'll be a captain, some day, Jack!” he 
predicted. 

‘No, Jim, I shall never reach that position.” 

“ Why not, lad? I never know’d a boy get on 
faster.” 

“ Because I don’t mean to be a sailor all my 
life. I’m willing to take a voyage or two, but I 
want some other business.” 


“Tt’s a pity, lad, you can’t make up your mind 
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to it. There’s the making of a good sailor in 
you.” 

“I hope there’s the making of a merchant or 
business man in me. I should like that better.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
JACK GETS INTO TROUBLE. 


Tom GRAVES was not a popular man among 
the crew. He had few associates, and one inti- 
mate friend. This was Pedro, the Spaniard, al- 
ready referred to. These two men seemed to find 
each other congenial, and were often seen en- 
‘gaged in earnest conversation. The tones were 
usually so low that it was difficult to tell the 
subject of their conversation. Once when Jack 
referred to their intimacy, Jim Dobbs said: 
“They're hatching mischief, it’s likely, my lad. 
It always makes me suspicious when I see men 
whispering together. Id feel safer if they were 
both out of the ship.” 

About this time—say two weeks out—the 
monotony of the ship’s daily routine was inter- 
rupted by a startling incident. 

The captain came on deck, looking excited and 
angry. 
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“There’s something in the wind,” whispered 
Jim Dobbs to Jack, who happened to be standing 
at his side. 

“Men,” cried Captain Kent, imperiously, 
““ which of you has entered my cabin? ” : 

The men looked at each other in surprise, but 
no one answered. 

“You’d better answer, whoever has done it;% 
continued the captain, harshly. “Itll be the 
worse for him if he waits till I find him out.” 

He looked from one to another, but still no 
one answered. All seemed surprised except one 
man. 

“There’s a thief on board my ship,” the cap- 
tain proceeded, “and I mean to find him out. I 
left on the table a tin box containing some pri- 
vate papers, and about fifty gold coins. I was 
absent from the cabin but five minutes. When I 
returned the gold had disappeared.” 

Surprise was followed by dismay, and the 
sailors looked one at another, as if inquiring who 
could be the thief. 

“How long ago was this, Captain Kent?” 
asked the mate. 

“ About half anhour, Mr. Kendall. I returned 
to my cabin half an hour since, but did not im- 
mediately perceive my loss, as I did not have 
occasion to look into the box. I warn the thief, 
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whoever he is,” continued the captain, sternly, 
“that he had better own Up. I shall surely 
find him out, and when | do, I will have no 
mercy.” 

A captain at sea has power well-nigh absolute 
over the persons, and | might almost say, lives 
of his crew, and this announcement sent an un- 
pleasant thrill to the hearts of more than one 
bronzed sailor. The men looked at each other 
with mutual distrust. How did anyone know 
but the man at his side was the thief? 

No one spoke at first. After a pause Tom 


Graves took a step forward, and began, “ Captain 


Kent ” 

“ Well, my man!” returned the captain, turn- 
ing sharply towards the speaker, “ can you throw 
any light on this affair? ” 

“J don’t know, sir, but a little more than half 
an hour ago, I saw some one coming out of your 
cabin. He looked scared like, as if he had been 
up to some wickedness.” 

“Who was it?” demanded the captain, 
quickly. “Show me the man!” 

“Tt wasn’t a man!” 

A great fear came into the heart of Jim Dobbs, 
for he had a presentiment of what was coming. 
Not so Jack. He was listening, all unconscious 
of danger, to hear the name of the culprit. 
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“Who was it, then? There’s no woman on 
board the ship.” 

“It was—a boy!” answered Graves, looking: 
with intense malignity at poor Jack. “It was 
the boy standing there! ” 

Jack started as if he had been struck. For a 
moment he was silent from surprise and indigna- 
tion. But some one spoke for him. 

“It’s a base lie, Captain Kent,” rang out from 
Jim Dobbs, in clear, indignant tones. 

“Silence on deck!” shouted the captain, » 
angrily. “Go on, Graves. What more did you 
see? ” 

“ Nothing, sir. I wondered what the boy was 
doing in your cabin. I thought you might have 
sent for him, till I came up on deck and saw you 
here.” 

“Boy, come forward!” said the captain, 
sternly. 

Jack obeyed orders. He stood before the cap- 
tain with a pale, resolute face, but he did not 
look confused or downcast. He lifted his head 
the higher, and met the captain’s gaze unflinch- 
ingly. 
“Did you visit my cabin half an hour ago, 
boy?” was the first question. 

“No, sir,” answered Jack, firmly. 
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“1 know’d he didn’t,” said Jim Dobbs, sotto 
voce. 

“ Silence! ” roared the captain. 

“Have you been in my cabin to- day?” he 
asked further. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Bither you or Graves are lying. Which is 
at? 

“ We knows that he has lied about me,” said 
Jack, promptly. 

“Search him!” said the captain, addressing 
himself to the sailor nearest Jack. 

Blodgett did so in no gentle style, but nothing 
was found to criminate Jack. Jim Dobbs looked 
triumphant. 

“ How is this, Graves?” interrogated the cap- 
tain. 

“The boy has put the money out of the way. 
He wouldn’t be such a fool as to carry it in his 
pockets.” 

“ Have you any idea where he has put it?” 

“ He may have hid it in his bunk,” suggested 
Graves. “I don’t know, but I reckon it’s a likely 
place.” 

“The matter can be decided very soon. Blod- 
gett, do you and Briggs go below and search the 
boy’s bunk.” 

Jack looked relieved, for he knew that the sus- 
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picion was unfounded, and felt that his vindica- 
_ tion was close at hand. He looked towards Jim 
Dobbs, but saw that his faithful friend looked 
grave and anxious. 

“Surely Jim can’t think I.am a thief,” he said 
to himself. “He ought to know me better.” 

The two men went below, and returned in less 
than five minutes. In their hands were gold 
coins, 

“Where did you find them?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“In the boy’s bunk,” was the answer. 

“That’s what I thought,” said Graves, with a 
fiendish grin, as he bent his eyes full of trium- 
phant malice upon Jim Dobbs. 

The latter started forward in uncontrollable 
excitement. 

“Captain Kent,” he said, “I believe on my 
soul that man put the gold where it was found, 
to get Jack into trouble. He had a grudge 
against the lad, and ad 

“Captain, I hope you won’t put any faith 
in what Dobbs says. _He and the boy are 
pals, and most likely he put him up to the 
robbery.” 

There was a murmur of indignation among the 
sailors, for Jim Dobbs was a favorite, and there 
was no one who would credit a charge of dis- 
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honesty made against him, though some were in- 
clined to think that Jack might have yielded to 
temptation, and stolen the captain’s gold. 

“Silence!” shouted the captain. “I won’t 
have any wrangling. The gold has been found 
in the boy’s bunk, he was seen to go into my 
cabin, and the proof is complete. My sentence is, 
that he be kept in irons for three days, and fed 
only on bread and water.” 

Sailors, rough as they are, have warm hearts; 
and many a glance of pity was cast upon poor 
Jack, whose pale face was now flushed, and whose 
features were working convulsively. 

“May I speak, Captain Kent?” he asked. 

“Speak, if you like, but it will do no good.” aA 


Jack raised his right hand, and spoke ith ty 


Solemn earnestness. “Captain Kent,” he said, 
“I swear in your presence, and in the presence 
of these men, that I am no thief. Some one must 
have entered your cabin, and stolen your eold, 


but it was not I. I never stole a penny in my life, ol 


and I hope I never shall.” 
This declaration was answered by a derisive 


laugh from Tom Graves. He shrugged his 


Shoulders, and looked about him as if to call at- 
tention to the boy’s bare-faced falsehood. But 
Jack’s denial had made an impression upon the 
rest of the crew, and there were indications that 
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all, with the exception of Tom Graves and his 
crony, Pedro, believed him. 

“Have you anything more to say?” asked the 
captain. 

“ No, sir, except that I hope the truth will come 
to light.” 

“ Take him below! ” ordered the captain. 

Two of the sailors advanced to obey the cap- 
tain’s order, but at that moment there was an 
unexpected interruption. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
“ VER THE RIGHT COMES UPPERMOST.” 


A YOUNG sailor—the youngest on board except 
Jack—came up from below at this critical mo- 
ment. He had heard a part of what was going 
on, and a glance at Jack in custody revealed the 
rest. 

“Captain Kent,” he said, “if you'll let me 
speak I think I can throw light on this here rob- 
bery.” 

“Were you in it?” demanded the captain, 
sternly. 

“No,” answered Frank Piper, indignantly, “TI 
wasn’t.” 

“What do you know about it? Speak quickly,” 
said the captain. 

“T was lying in my bunk half an hour ago, or 
it might be more——” 

“What business had you down there? Were 
you shirking your duty?” 
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“JT had leave to go down from the mate. I had 
a bad toothache.” 

Mr. Kendall nodded confirmation of Piper’s 
statement. 

66 Go on.” 

“ T saw one of the crew come in stealthily like 
and creep up to the boy’s bunk. He didn’t see 
me, but I saw him.” 

Jim Dobbs looked over at Graves, and saw that 
the man was laboring under strong excitement. 

“The truth is coming to light sooner than I 
expected,” he thought. 

“We took a handful of gold out of his pocket 
and hid it in Jack’s bunk. I was amazed like, 
and suspected mischief, for I knew he didn’t like 
the lad; but I couldn’t make out where he got the 
money, nor why he stowed it away there. When 
he was through he thought a minute, and then he 
took back a part of the coin and stowed them 
away in his pocket.” 

Tom Graves started, and turned as if to leave 
the deck, but the mate, observing his movement, 
said in a low voice: 

“ Stay where you are!” 

“Then he went up on deck, and while I was 
turning the thing over in my mind, and consid- 
erin’ what it meant, two of my mates came down 
and searched the bunk and found the gold. Then 
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I surmised that it was a plot to get Jack into 
trouble.” 

This statement of Frank Piper was listened to 
eagerly and gladly by the crew, whose sympa- 
thies went out to the boy. 

“Who was this man?” demanded Captain 
Kent. “Speak out!” 

“There he stands!” answered Piper, pointing 
to Graves. 

Tom Graves had been expecting this ever since 
Piper commenced speaking, but he started and 
turned livid, and exclaimed, furiously: 

MMe a, lied”? 

“Tf you don’t believe me, search his pockets,” 
said Piper. 

At a signal from the captain two men seized 
upon Graves, and, despite his furious efforts, 
thrust their hands into his pockets. It was the 
work of a second to draw out several gold coins. 
An electric thrill passed from one to another of 
the crew, and there was a half murmur. The 
captain’s brow turned black as night. 

“You cursed scoundrel?” he shouted. “So 
you are the thief after all. Bring him here.” 

Struggling ineffectually, and his features work- 
ing convulsively, Graves was dragged up to the 
captain. 

“ Now let him go!” 
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The two men did so. But Graves fared no bet- 
ter for the release. With a terrible blow the cap- 
tain, who was a man of immense strength, felled 
him to the deck. 

“That’s for your treachery!” he said. “Now 
take him below and put him in irons.” 

No sooner had he left the deck than the men 
’ one by one, came up to Jack and congratulated 
him with rough heartiness on his escape from the 
trap which had been laid for him. There was one 
exception. Pedro held aloof. As the special 
friend of Tom Graves, this did not excite sur- 
prise, nor did it disturb Jack, who didn’t like the 
Spaniard. 

The captain returned to his cabin, and all 
things went on as before. 

For three days Tom Graves was kept in irons, 
and his diet limited to bread and water. It was 
the same punishment he had been so near bring- 
ing upon Jack. In his absence things went on 
pleasantly, and when at the end of his term of 
punishment Graves reappeared on deck, Jack, 
though he did not feel vindictive, felt a vague 
disappointment and discomfort. Not that 
Graves resumed his persecution. On the con- 
trary, he seemed more quiet and reticent than 
before. Still more closely he confined himself to 
the companionship of Pedro. This was lucky, for 
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none of the rest of the men showed any disposi- 
tion to fraternize with him. They had their 
faults, but, rough sailors as they were, they had 
a hearty contempt for the man who had tried to 
bring Jack into trouble by charging him with 
his own crime. As for Jack, he found himself 
a greater favorite than ever, from the disposition 
which his comrades had to side with one who had 
been unjustly treated. 

“ How does Graves behave since his release, 
Mr. Kendall?” asked Captain Kent of the mate 
a few days later. 

“He is very quiet.” 

“Then he gives you no trouble?” 

“No; he behaves better than before he was 
put in irons.” 

“Tt is the way to treat men like that,” said the 
captain. ‘There is no way to subdue them but 
by rough treatment.” 

With this he dismissed the affair from his 
mind. Tom Graves was in his eyes only a ma- 
chine to be regulated by such means as might be 
found most -effectual. He forgot that such a 
machine had feelings, passions, and resentments, 
and may prove dangerous on occasions. He had 
little idea of the raging fire which was concealed 
under this man’s passive and submissive de- 
meanor. He did not know that Graves was like 
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an Indian in his thirst for vengeance. He might 
have forgiven the confinement in irons as a pun- 
ishment which he had brought upon himself, but 
the blow which felled him to the deck was a per- 
sonal insult and degradation, under which he 
smarted the more keenly because it had been in- 
flicted in the presence of the entire crew, and 
especially of the two whom he most disliked. The 
hatred which he bore towards Jack and Jim was 
slight compared with his deadly hatred to the 
captain—a feeling of which that officer was hap- 
pily unconscious. Indeed, had he known of it, 
he would have regarded it with contemptuous 
indifference. It is dangerous to despise a foe. 
Even the meanest may inflict a dangerous in- 
jury. 

All the while the good ship Albatross was 
speeding outward bound towards its distant 
ports. Week followed week in monotonous suc- 
cession. There were no storms, only occasional 
rough weather, and it bade fair to be an excep- 
tional voyage. 

Jack had become familiarized with his duties. 
His personal activity and athletic training made 
them easier than they would otherwise have been. 
Jim Dobbs regarded his progress with proud 
satisfaction, for he looked upon Jack as his pro- 
tégé, almost as his son. 
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“You are cut out for a sailor!” he said to 
Jack, not for the first time. 

Jack shook his head. 

“T hope not,” he said. 

“You might do worse, my lad,” said Jim, hurt 
by what he thought a slight to his profession. 

“Of course I might, Jim,” said Jack, frankly; 
“but it isn’t the life for me. Do you know, Jim, 
I am always dreaming of home, and when I wake 
up and find myself at sea, I feel sad just at first.” 

“T never had any such dreams,” returned Jim, 
“or, if I did, I should only be glad when I waked 
up to find they was dreams and nothing more. 
Why, Jack, you might be a skipper in time, if 
you’d only follow it up.” 

“T leave that for you, Jim.” 

Jim Dobbs shook his head. 

‘“T haven’t got the eddication,” he said, “ It 
takes a better head piece than I’ve got for the 
skipper’s berth. 

At that moment, Mr. Kendall, the mate, sum- 
moned Jack, and gave him a message to the cap- - 
tain. 

Jack went to the cabin occupied by Captain 
Kent, and knocked at the door which was partly 
open. There was no answer. He knocked again, 
but again there was no answer.. Upon this he | 
ventured to push the door open and lookin. His 
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heart stood still as he gazed. Bolt upright sat 
the captain, with one arm on the table, but there 
was something strangely rigid in his attitude. 
Jack took a few steps forward; then, as he saw 
the face of the first officer, overspread by a gray 
fixed pallor, he uttered a cry of dismay. There 
could be no histaking that look—the captain 
was dead! | 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A NEW CAPTAIN. 


Suppen death makes a powerful impression 
even upon the most hardened. It may well be 
imagined how powerfully Jack was affected. He 
made his appearance upon deck pale and breath- 
less. 

“ What’s the matter, boy?” demanded the 
mate, struck by the boy’s looks. 

“The captain!” gasped Jack. 

“ What of the captain?” interrupted Mr. Ken- 
dall, sharply. 

“ [_think—he is dead!” gasped Jack. 

“What cursed nonsense is this?” said the 
mate, but he hurried down to the cabin followed 
by several of the crew unbidden. They had no 
sooner entered the cabin than Jack’s statement 
was confirmed. There was no mistaking the cap- 
tain’s ghastly pallor. 

The mate stopped short and gazed at his dead 
commander in horror. 
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® This—is—terrible!” he exclaimed. Then, 
turning to the boatswain, who was close behind 
him, he said: “ There is no hope of his being in a 
trance, is there, Mr. Robinson? ” 

The boatswain pressed forward, and, taking 
the hand of the captain, felt for his pulse. 

He shook his head sadly. 

“He is gone—fast enough, Mr. Kendall,” he 

i ‘answered. 

“ Heart disease, do you think? & 

The boatswain looked in the dead man’s face, 
and gradually a startled expression overspread 
his own. 

“Mr. Kendall,” he said, after a pause, “ if you 
will dismiss these men I would like to speak to 
you.” | 

“Return to your duty!” said the mate, ad- 
dressing the sailors who had followed him to the 
cabin. 

When the cabin was cleared, he said: 

“ Now, Mr. Robinson? ” 

“Mr. Kent,” said the boatswain, “you may 
not be aware that, sailor as I am, I was intended 
by my parents for a physician. Indeed, I pur- 
sued my studies for a considerable time, and 
learned something of the materia medica. I was 
a fool not to complete my studies, but I fell into 
debt, was severely reprimanded by my father, 
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and, in a fit of anger, entered the merchant Ser- 
vice. But you don’t care to hear my history. I 
only want to show you that I know something of 
drugs and their effects. Not to keep you in sus- 
pense, I believe, from certain indications, that 
Captain Kent has not died a natural death.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed the mate, 
quickly. 

“‘T believe he has been poisoned.” 

“You surely are not in earnest?” exclaimed 
Mr. Kendall, horror-struck. “From what do you 
infer this?” 

It is needless to give the boatswain’s reasons. 
His conclusion is what interests us. 

“ But how?” asked the mate. 

The boatswain pointed to a glass of wine on 
the table in front of the captain. It had been 
nearly drained, but perhaps a teaspoonful re- 
mained in the glass. 

“T ghould like to analyze this,” said Robinson, 
“if I had the proper facilities. Look at that 
sediment, Mr. Kendall. Unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, those minute particles are of a poisonous 
nature.” 

“Can you determine whether or not your sus- 
picion is well-founded?” 

‘“T am afraid not—here on shipboard.” 

“ At any rate, take the glass, and keep it with 
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its contents till we land somewhere. Can the 
captain have committed suicide, think you?” 

“ You can tell better than I, sir, whether he has 
shown signs of depression lately?” 

“To me he has seemed as usual. What is your 
own opinion?” 

“T agree with you, sir. If the captain had 
anything weighing on his mind likely to lead to 
attempting his life, he didn’t show it.” 

“ But in that case the poison must have been 
administered by some one else. Have you 
thought of that, Mr. Robinson?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“Can there be any person on board who is 
capable of such a crime? ” 

“There is one man who hated the captain with 
a deadly hatred.” 

“You mean Tom Graves?” 

“Yes, sir; I have seen him scow] at the cap- 
tain when he thought no one was looking, and 
there was mischief in his look.” 

“ That may be; but how could a common sailor 
have poison in his possession? It seems very im- 
probable.” 

“JT don’t pretend to explain it, sir; I don’t like 
to think of it. I will watch Graves carefully 
when the captain’s death is referred to, and see 
if I can learn anything from his expression.” 
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“TJ ghall be obliged to assume command of the 
Albatross,” said Mr. Kendall, “and it will be 
proper to announce it at once. Mr. Jones (the 
second mate) will take my place, and you, Mr. 
Robinson, will be second mate.” 

The boatswain looked gratified. 

“Thank you, Mr. Kendall, or I should say, 
Captain Kendall.” 

“No matter about giving me the title while 
poor Captain Kent is with us,” said the mate, 
gravely. “ By the way, who is fit to take your 
place, Mr. Robinson?” 

“ Among the crew, sir, I know no one more 
competent than Dobbs.” 

“He shall have the place, then. Now let us 
go on board. Pipe all hands on deck for orders. 
It will be your last duty as boatswain.” 

This order was given, and the crew, curious 
and excited, obeyed the call. 

“Men,” said the mate, gravely, “I have sad 
news for you. Captain Kent is dead!” 

Though the fact had already become known to 
all the men, there was a murmur of surprise and 
regret. 

“Tt becomes my duty to assume com- 
mand,” continued the mate. “ Had the position 
come to me in any other way I should have been 
pleased; but I cannot think without regret of 
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the sad death of him whom I am called to suc- 
ceed.” | 

“Three cheers for Captain Kendall!” cried 
one of the sailors. 

“Not now,” said Kendall, with a quick wave 
of his hand. “Captain Kent is still with us. 
The second mate, Mr. Ingalls, will take my place, 
and Mr. Robinson will succeed him as second 
mate. Mr. Robinson recommends Mr. Dobbs to 
fill the place of boatswain.” 

Jim Dobbs, who had listened attentively, 
started in amazement. He had never dreamed of 
promotion, but expected to remain a common 
sailor to the end of his career. 

“ Thank you, sir,” he said, his face expressing 
his gratification. Jack’s face was fairly radiant, 
as he heard of his friend’s promotion; but Tom 
Graves looked black with envy and disappoint- 
ment. He had not anticipated promotion him- | 
self, but it filled him with anger to hear of the 
advance of his enemy. The other sailors had 
shown sorrow for the sudden fate which had over- 
taken their commander, though he had not been 
personally popular; but no such feeling showed 
itself on the face of Tom Graves. In its place 
there was a look of malicious satisfaction, as the 
boatswain thought. 

When death occurs on a ship at sea there is 
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scant time for mourning. Sailors are super- 
stitious, and the presence of a dead body on 
board makes them uneasy. Little time is allowed 
before the body is committed to its final rest be- 
neath the dark waters. 

The body of the dead captain was tied up in 
sail cloth and brought on deck. Mr. Kendall 
read the funeral service over the remains of the 
late commander of the Albatross, and then, 
properly weighted, the plank on which it lay was 
tilted over the side, and with a splash it sank 
into the water. 

“Its terrible, Jim!” said Jack, as, with pale 
face and heart filled with awe, he watched the sad 
ceremony. 

“It’s what we must all come to, my lad!” said 
Jim, who had witnessed an ocean funeral too 
often to feel equally impressed. 

“ But not like this, Jim.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter much, Jack, where we lie 
when we’re dead. I would rather lie in Davy’s 
locker than in the ground.” 

There was silence for a moment after the sad 
ceremony. Then Jack thought he heard Graves, 
who stood beside him, mutter: “ We’re well rid 
of him!” He could not be quite certain, but it 
sounded like that. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE WRECKED SHIP. 


THINGS went on pretty much in the old way 
after the accession of the new captain. He and 
Captain Kent had been of one mind as to the 
proper management of a ship and a ship’s crew, 
and both were firm disciplinarians. A good sea- 
man, who tried to do his duty, was sure of fair 
treatment, but one who skulked or turned ugly 
was likely to fare badly. 

Of this last class there were but two, Tom 
Graves and the Spanish sailor, known as Pedro. 
As I have already said, they were generally to- 
gether so far as their duties would permit, and 
seemed to be confidential friends. It is the boat- 
swain’s office to see that the orders of his superior 
officer are executed by the crew, and this, of 
course, subjected Graves to the authority of Jim 
Dobbs, whom he especially hated. From the first 
he exhibited a sullen reluctance to obey orders, 
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which annoyed the new boatswain, but he was 
usually forbearing, till one day he lost patience 
and reported the case to Captain Kendall. 

“ Tl] teach him his duty,” said Kendall, with a 
frown. 

With a hurried step he advanced to where 
Graves stood, in lowering discontent. 

“Mr. Dobbs reports you for disobedience, 
Graves,” he said, sternly. “ What have you to 
say?” 

Graves forgot himself, and muttered an impre- 
cation upon Dobbs. 

. In an instant he was hurled to the deck by the 
muscular arm of his commander. 

“Take that for a lesson, and let me hear no 
more complaints,” said Kendall, turning on his 
heel. 

Graves gathered himself up, but his face was 
black as night. ‘ 

“V’ll serve you the same as I did Captain 
Kent,” he hissed, in a voice scarcely articulate. 

“What’s that?” demanded the boatswain, 
quickly, recoiling as he guessed at the deadly 
significance of the words. 

Graves did not answer, but showed an inclina- 
tion to return to duty. Jim did not press the 
question, but the suspicion which he had already 
formed became confirmed. 
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“ Jack,” he said, when they were alone, “I 
believe Graves poisoned Captain Kent.” 

“ What makes you think so, Jim?” questioned 
the boy, startled. 

Dobbs reported what he had heard. 

“ But how could he have done it? How could 
a man like him have poison in his possession?” 

“That is what I cannot answer, Jack, but all 
the same I believe he did the deed. For the mat- 
ter of that, Captain Kent himself was not very 
likely to have any with him.” 

It will be gathered from this conversation that 
the ex-boatswain, now second mate, had com- 
municated to his successor the discovery which 
he had made in the cabin. It was not deemed 
best, however, to take the crew into the secret. 
The impression among them was that their late 
commander died of heart disease. j 

After the scene described, Tom Graves became 
more tractable. At any rate he gave less trouble. 
Jack expressed the opinion that he was subdued, 
Jim Dobbs shook his head. 

“More likely he’s plotting mischief, lad,” he 
said. “I’ve heard it said that still waters run 
deep. Tom Graves is a man that neither forgives 
nor forgets.” 

In spite of Jim’s words, Jack thought all 
trouble was over. He had no conception of the 
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gigantic mischief that Graves was at that mo- 
ment hatching. 

They rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
sailed many days thereafter, before the crisis 
came. One morning when the boatswain’s pipe 
sounded, and the hands came tumbling out of the 
forecastle, a strange discovery was made— 
Graves and the Spaniard were missing. One of 
the men was sent to summon them, for they were 
thought to be skulking. He speedily reappeared 
with the intelligence that neither man was to be 
found. 

“They must be on the ship,” said the mate im- 
patiently. “Search again.” 

This time another startling discovery was 
made. One of the ship’s boats was missing. 

Just then, the captain coming on deck, Mr. 
Ingalls, the first mate approached and informed 
him of what had happened. 

“Tt is my belief,’ he said, “that the missing 
men have taken the boat and pushed off from the 
ship.” 

‘But what could be their motive?” 

“T don’t know, sir. They have been long dis- 
contented, and though they have acted foolishly, 
they perhaps hoped either to be picked up by an- 
other vessel, or to land on some island where they 
would be free from the ship’s discipline.” 
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“T can’t understand it,” said the captain, look- 
ing perplexed. 

A seaman ran up on deck with anxious look 
and addressing himself to the captain, said, 
“Captain Kendall, the ship has sprung a leak, 
and the water is gaining on us.” | 

A quick look passed between the captain and 
mate. 

“This must be the work of those scoundrels, 
Mr. Ingalls,” said the former. 

“T believe so, sir. Heaven grant that the case 
may not be serious. Those villains evidently in- 
tended to scuttle the ship, and doom us to de- 
struction.” 

Upon examination it seemed clear that holes 
had been bored in the ship’s bottom with an 
augur, and temporarily plugged up till the two 

, malcontents were ready to desert, when they 
were removed, and the water admitted. 

All was now excitement and anxiety. The 
water was steadily increasing, and the efforts of 
the sailors in pumping only made its entrance 
more gradual. Frequent reports were brought 
of the depth of the water. It crept up from six to 
seven feet, from seven to eight, and still gained. 
The men were overworked and began to murmur. 

“If we stop the pumping we shall go to Davy 
Jones’ locker!” said the boatswain. 
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“ We may as well die that way as be worked 
to death,” said one with a growl. “We can take 
to the boats.” . 

“We've got to come to that, sooner or later,” 
said the boatswain in a low voice to Jack. 

Jack turned pale and sick at heart. He was 
but sixteen, and life was dear to him. But a few 
hours before and he was happy and content, and 
with a fair prospect of long life. Now death 
stared him in the face. 

“Tt is terrible, Jim!” he said. “I am so 
young, and—” 

“Poor lad! It’s hard on you, and I brought 
you toit. But for me you would be on land and 
safe. Forgive me, Jack!” and the brave fellow 
almost broke down, as he looked in the face of 
his boy friend. 

“You acted for the best, Jim! Don’t blame 
yourself. I am as well off as you are.” 

Then the conversation stopped, and the two 
friends lent a hand to the pumps. In the im- 
minent danger, distinctions were partially lost 
sight of, and soon the officers took their turn at 
the pumps. But all was ineffectual. The time 
came when it seemed impossible to save the ship. 

“Mr. Ingalls,” said the captain, “do you see 
any chance of keeping afloat.” 

The mate shook his head, sadly. 
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“T have done what I could. Now but one 
thing remains to be done. We must abandon the 
ship. If we ever see land you will bear me wit- 
ness that I did not leave her till there was abso- 
lutely no hope.” 

“JT will cheerfully attest that, Captain Ken- 
dall,” said the mate slowly, “if I ever have the 
opportunity.” 

Orders were given to lower the long boat, and 
supply her with as large a supply of provisions 
and water as it would be safe to carry, consider- 
ing the number of her passengers. 

It was a sad task—most of all so, perhaps, to 
the new captain. It had been the first time he 
had filled the position of ship’s commander, and 
he had hoped so to acquit himself that the own- 
ers of the Albatross would retain him in com- 
mand. Now this hope was dispelled. He did not 
feel to blame for the loss of the vessel, but it was 
not at all certain but that the blame would be 
laid upon his shoulders if he had the good iuck to 
survive the dangers that still lay in his path. 

It was about two o’clock in the afternoon when 
the officers and crew of the Albatross pushed off 
from the ship, and rowed to a safe distance from 
the doomed vessel; so that when it finally settled, 
they might not be drawn into the whirling eddy, 
and ingulfed, also. 
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At a distance of quarter of a mile they rested 
on their oars, and all eyes were turned upon the 
Albatross. 

Lower and lower it sunk, then it careened un- 
steadily, and suddenly the waters opened, and 
received it. The faces of all were painfully 
grave. How long before they, too, would follow 
the ship? 


ei pe 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE DRIFTING BOAT. 


Tur long boat was overcrowded with passen- 
gers, and for this reason there was less room for 
provisions and water. In the hurry of embark- 
ing this was not much thought of, but as day 
after day passed, and the stock of each got low, 
it became a matter of serious concern. 

There was another source of discomfort. 
Though the Southern Ocean is upon the whole 
tranquil, the boat was small, and at night the 
men could not stretch themselves out and obtain 
that rest which they needed. Then again, the 
hot, burning sun parched their throats, so that 
they wanted to drink often, while common pru- 
dence dictated the utmost economy in the use of 
their water. 

Their hope was to attract the attention of some 
passing vessel, and be taken on board. They 
were in the common highway of India bound ves- 
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sels, and such a hope appeared to be not unrea- 
sonable. At length on the fourth day they did 
espy a vessel. All eyes became bright, all hearts 
hopeful. 

By directions of the captain, the sea being 
calm, the boatswain attached a white handker- 
chief to the handle of an oar, and it was held 
aloft, while all eyes were strained eagerly to- 
wards the distant craft. Speculation was rife as 
to where it was bound—they had lost their reck- 
oning, and only knew their position approxi- 
mately. It was thought to be homeward bound, 
and this would have pleased them best, for there 
was no object now in continuing their journey. 

The vessel came nearer, and hope grew 
stronger. 

“They can’t help seeing us,” said Jim Dobbs, 
confidently. 

But after a little the ship changed its course, 
and turned off on another tack. 

“ They don’t see us,” said the captain in a tone 
of deep disappointment. 

“They might easily do it, if there was a re- 
liable man at the lookout!” said Mr. Ingalls. 

“They can’t be more than a mile off,” said the 
second mate. 

That mile was fatal to their hopes. No one on 
board the Sea Gull chanced to look in the direc- 
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tion of the boat with its handful of despairing 
mariners. So the poor fellows saw their hope of 
deliverance gradually disappear as the ship faded 
out of sight. 

This disappointment left them more despond- 
ent than before. They had waited so long for a 
ship, and now it had come and gone. 

“Things are beginning to look serious, Cap- 
tain Kendall,” said the mate. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Ingalls. There are only two 
ways of escape.” 

“ And what are those?” 

“To fall in with another vessel, which will not 
pass us by, or to encounter some island, where 
we can find a temporary refuge.” 

“ But even there we should find ourselves with- 
out provisions.” 

“JT am not so sure of that. There might be 
nuts or other material for food. We might at 
any rate catch fish, and though I should hardly 
like to confine myself to that diet, it would save 
us from starvation. Besides, there would of 
course be water.” 

“ By the way, how does our stock of water hold 
out?” 

“Jt will be necessary to restrict ourselves to a 

smaller allowance.” 

The captain sighed. 
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“That is bad news,” he said; “I am suffering 
already from the scant supply. Do you know, 
Mr. Ingalls, I dreamed last night that I was a 
boy again on the old homestead, drawing water 
from the well. Just as the bucket reached the 
top, and I was dipping some out to raise to my 
parched lips, I awoke, and the disappointment 
was terrible.” 

“It is a hard thing to bear,” said the mate, 
gravely. 

When the allowance was diminished from three 
teaspoonfuls to two, the men showed dissatisfac- 
tion. 

“Tam sorry for you, and for myself also,” said 
the captain. “I would gladly give you more, but 
there is only a little left. When that is gone, 
Heaven help us!” 

One poor fellow with parched tongue and eyes 
staring wildly, said, “ Captain, give me my share 
of the whole. Let me have it all at once, and I 
will jump into the sea, and end it all. Only let 
me feel for once some relief.” 

Captain Keadall shook his head. “TI can’t do 
it, Stokes,” he said. “Bear up a little longer. 
We don’t want to lose you—life is worth sav- 
ing.” 

The poor fellow looked glum, and it was plain 
to be seen how much he suffered. 
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“Then give me a double allowance,” he said, 
“and I won’t take any next time.” 

But this the captain would not do. He knew 
well that others would ask the same favor, and 
when the next distribution took place it-would be 
torture to them to see the drink going round with 
none for them. 

Stokes sank back in silent despair. He opened 
his mouth and his parched tongue protruded 
from his mouth. 

Suddenly, as if he had just formed a desperate 
resolve, he said, “ Boys, I can’t bear it any longer. 
Good-bye! I’m going!” 

Before anyone could stop him he had sprung 
over the side, and sank beneath the glassy sur- 
face. He apparently made no effort to save him- 
self, but suffered himself to drown. 

This sight gave a painful shock to his com- 
rades. 

“Tt will be us next,” said one. 

“The poor fellow will be better off!” said Mr. 
Robinson, sadly. 

As for Jack, he covered his eyes, for he could 
not bear to look upon the terrible death of one 
whom he had known well. Stokes was but 
twenty-one, and next to himself was the young- 
est of the ship’s company. He had talked to Jack 
about his home, his mother and sisters, and the 
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joy he would feel on seeing them again, and so 
interested the boy in himself that, with the ex- 
ception of Jim Dobbs, there was no one whom. he 
would have missed more. 

“Tt ig terrible, Jim!” said poor Jack. 

“J wouldn’t have done it, Jack. To me it 
seems like cowardice to strike one’s colors before 
he is obliged to.” 

“The poor fellow was suffering. Did you see 
his tongue? ” 

“We are all suffering. Don’t you follow his 
example, Jack!” 

“ Not while you are alive, Jim. When you go, 
I sha’n’t care to stay behind.” 

“JT feel the same way about you, lad. But 
don’t despair. Things look pretty blue, but help 
may come in time yet. How do you feel, Jack?” 

“J don’t think I am suffering as much from 
thirst as some of the men. I was never in the 
habit of drinking often.” 

“ That’s lucky for you.” 

Later in the day one of the men, overcome by 
thirst, and tantalized by the sight of the vast 
body of water on which they were floating, 
dipped down his hand, and took a draught of sea 
water. 

Jim Dobbs tried to dash it from his hand, but 
in vain. 
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“ Do you know what you are doing?” he said. 
«“ You will suffer worse than ever for this.” 

“JT couldn’t help it, Jim,” said the sufferer, 
piteously. “I know it’s bad for me, but it seems 
so good to wet my lips.” 

It was not long before the poor fellow was 
almost crazed by the salt water which inflamed 
his thirst till it became intolerable. 

“ Give me some water, or let me die!” he 
shrieked, piteously. 

A teaspoonful was given to him, but it did no 
good. He clamored for more, but the captain 
sternly refused. 

“1 can’t do it,” he said. “It would not be 
right to treat you better than the rest.” 

“ But I suffer more.” 

“You brought it on yourself. You have had 
as much as they.” 

“Then here goes after Stokes,” ald the suf- 
ferer, and sprang into the sea. 

“God help us!” said the captain. “T can’t 
wonder at the poor fellow—but it seems ter-_ 
rible.” 

I cannot dwell upon the sufferings of the poor 
fellows, or chronicle the successive deaths of one 
and another. 

Four days later out of the whole company but 
two remained—Jack and his friend Jim Dobbs. 
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They were still living, but their chances of sur- 
viving their comrades seemed small. All the 
water was gone, but there were about three days’ 
rations of ship biscuit remaining. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
JACK BECOMES A SECOND COLUMBUS. 


“ How long is this going to last, Jim?” said 
Jack, mournfully. 

Jim Dobbs shook his head gravely. 

“Not long, Jack, but as long for you as for 
me.” 

“No, Jim; you are stronger than I am. You 
will hold out longer.” 

“Do you think I would survive you, lad?” 

“ What do you mean, Jim?” questioned the 
boy. 

‘JT mean that if you die, ’ll go straight to 
Davy’s locker with you. Do you think I’d vally 
“Jife when you are gone.” 

“ But you might get picked up, an hour after 
you had seen the last of me.” 

“ T won’t wait to see, Jack. Not if I were sure 
of it. I haven’t known you long, lad, but you 
seem somehow as if you belonged to me. I never 
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felt that way towards anybody else,” continued 
Jim, reflectively. 

“ Not even towards a girl?” asked Jack, smil- 
ing. 

“Yes, once,” Jim answered. “It was when I 
was turned twenty-three, I fell in with a girl, 
black-eyed, clipper built, as neat a craft as you 
often see.” 

“Why didn’t you marry her, Jim?” 

“ Because she married some one else, I reckon. 
It was during one of my v’y’ges. I meant to ask 
her to be my consort when I got back. I was 
gone too long, and she didn’t know what was in 
my mind, so when I got back I found her 
spliced.” 

“Tt didn’t break your heart, Jim? ” 

“No, lad; my heart’s too tough for that, but 
I never could bear to pass the house where she 
lived. But it’s all one to me now,” added Jim, 
philosophically. 

Three hours passed. It was very hot, and each 
of the two friends was painfully thirsty. Neither 
liked to speak of it—speaking seemed to make the 
longing greater—but there was a look of patient 
suffering in the face of the man that was reflected 
in that of the boy. 

All at once a look of hope lighted up the worn 
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face of Jim Dobbs, and he looked eagerly up- 
ward. 

“ Good news, Jack!” he cried. 

“What, Jim? You don’t see a ship?” ejac- 
ulated Jack. 

“No, not so good as that, but do you see them 
clouds yonder?” 

“Yes, Jim.” 

“There’s going to be a storm. I’ve sailed in 
them latitudes enough to know the signs of rain. 
Do you know what that means, shat It means 
water to drink, lad.” 

“Tam so glad, Jim. My tongue is parched.” 

“And I’m as dry as a salt fish. I didn’t like 
to speak of it, but it seemed as if I couldn’t hold 
out much longer.” 

“ How soon will it rain?” asked Jack, eagerly. 

“Tt will come suddenly. We sha’n’t have 
much warning.” 

“ The sooner the better.” 

Twenty minutes had scarcely passed before it 
began to sprinkle. Five minutes later there was 
a drenching shower. The two friends had no 
protection. They were out in an open boat, and 
without an umbrella, but probably no one was 
ever more thankful for a drenching. There was 
a tin vessel on the boat, in which they caught 
what they could, and when the storm was over 
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they wrung out their clothing, to save every drop 
of the precious liquid, which seemed to them the 
most delicious draught they had ever tasted. 
They even saved what fell in the bottom of the 
boat, and scooping it up, managed to preserve it. 
This shows to what extremities they had been 
reduced, and how much they had suffered for the 
lack of drink. 

When it was all over, and they had, as they cal- 
culated, several days’ fair allowance of water 
stored away, they looked at each other with 
revived hopes. 

“Do you know, Jack,” said Jim, “half an 
hour ago I felt like giving up the ship, and 
proposing. to you to jump overboard with 
me?” 

“T think I’d have done it, Jim, if you’d said 
the word.” 

“ But I’m glad I didn’t say it, lad. Never give 
up the ship, say I, till you’re obliged to. I begin 
‘to feel that we’re goin’ to be saved.” 

“J am afraid there is little hope of that, Jim.” 

“ But there’s some. After these many days we 
ought to meet a ship.” 

“Vd rather not meet it than have it go by and 
leave us to disappointment.” 

“Tf there’s one heaves in sight, I’ll make ’em 
see us if there’s any way to do it. Now, Jack, 
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Suppose we have our supper. I won’t ask what 
_ you’ll have, for there’s small choice.” 

So they took a biscuit apiece, and ventured to 
wash it down with another draught of the wel- 
come drink which had come to them from the 
skies. 

It was about noon the next day when Jack, 
who was looking eastward in a listless fashion, 
suddenly changed his listlessness for a look of 
eager attention. Jim Dobbs, letting his eyes fall 
on him by chance, had his wonder excited. 

“What is it, lad?” he asked. “Do you see a 
ship?” 

“No, Jim, it isn’t that, but it’s Something al- 
most as good. I—think—I—see—land!” 

“What!” shouted Jim Dobbs, in quick excite- 
ment. ‘“ Where away?” 

Jack pointed, and his friend looked, but did 
not see what he desired. 

“Your eyes are better than mine, lad, or you 
are deceiving—one or t’other.” 

“Take the oar then, Jim, and we will row in 
that direction. Perhaps you will see it soon.” 

“You shall be the skipper, then, for this time, 
and I’ll obey orders.” 

Whereupon Jim seized the oar, and with what 
strength was left to them, they rowed in the di- 
rection of the promised land. 
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Half a mile perhaps they rowed, when Jim took 
another look. 

“You're right, lad,” he exclaimed in a glad 
voice. “It’s land as sure as I live, and not many 
miles away. Have you strength enough to keep 
on rowing?” 

“ With such a hope I could row for hours, 
Jim.” 

“Do your best, then, Jack, and, please God, 
we'll sleep on shore to-night.” 

As they advanced the land became plainer and 
plainer to be seen. There was a Sandy beach, and 
behind it a gentle acclivity, crowned by trees. It 
was a bright, sunshiny day, and the green grass 
and trees touched by it, made it like fairy 
land. Adrift as they had been on the trackless 
sea for so long, it seemed to them like a very 
Paradise. 

Jack’s arms were tired, the more so that he had 
eaten so sparingly ever since they had left the 
ship that he had not a chance to keep up 
his strength, but he forgot all that, so much 
was he in haste to tread once more on solid 
earth. 

They didn’t want to beach the boat, and so 
made a detour to see if they couldn’t find a more 
‘favorable place for landing. On the northern 
side they found a sheltered cove into which they 
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entered, and here they found a good place to land. 

Jack was the first to jump from the boat. 

“God be thanked!” said he, and Jim Dobbs 
heartily said “ Amen!” 

Jack flung himself down on the grass, and lux- 
uriated in it. 

“T never knew before how beautiful it was to 
lie on the grass, Jim!” he said. 

“Nor I, Jack; though I’d get homesick after 
the sea after a while.” 

“TI wonder where we are.” 

“That’s more than I can tell you, Jack. All 
I know is, that it’s somewhere in the Southern 
Ocean.” 

“Do you suppose this island is down on the 
chart?” 

“T reckon not.” 

“It would be strange if we were the first to 
discover it. I feel a little like Columbus. Don’t 
you?” 

“He was the chap that discovered America, 
wasn’t he?” 

ce Yes.” 

“Then he’d ought to have had it named after 
him. Jack, it was you that saw the island fust, 
so I move we call it Drummond island.” 

“ You are older, Jim i 

“ How would Dobbs island sound, Jack? My 
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name ain’t poetical enough. So Drummond 
island it shall be. 

They drew up the boat on shore with some dif- 
ficulty. Though they were tired of it, it had been 
a trusty friend, and they might need it again. 


: CHAPTER XXX. 
DRUMMOND ISLAND. 


TH5 two friends were glad to rest after they 
had hauled up the boat, so fatigued had they been 
by the exertion of rowing. Their spirits were 
high, so heavenly was the change from the rock- 
ing billows to this grassy haven. They well-nigh 
forgot that they were thousands of miles from 
home, almost out of provisions, and with no abso- 
lute assurance that their island home would yield 
them a supply. “Sufficient unto the day was the 
evil thereof.” They were content with the change 
that had taken place in their fortunes. 

The heat was like that of a June day in 
America, and there was no thought of taking 
cold. 

“ Jack,” said Jim Dobbs, “I want only one 
thing to make me perfectly happy.” 

“ What is that, Jim?” 

“ My pipe and some tobacco.” 
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“Tam better off than you,” said Jack, smiling. 
“TJ don’t need a pipe and should have no use for 
rine b ae Bd 5 Fe 

“You don’t know what a comfort it is, Jack.” 

“Would you advise me to learn to smoke, 
Jim?” asked the boy. 

“No,” answered Jim, after a pause. “ You’re 
better off without it. But with me the mischief 
has been done, and there’s nothing so soothing 
as a good smoke.” 

The day wore away and the sun set. They 
stretched themselves out where they were, or 
rather under a large tree a few rods away, and 
courted sleep. 

“ Suppose there should be some wild animals 
on the island, Jim?” suggested Jack, a little 
apprehensively. 

“ Don’t be afeared, lad. I never knowed any 
such, hereabouts. If it was on the mainland, it 
might be different, but this is an island. Most 
likely there are no animals at all here.” 

At all events their slumbers were not dis- 
turbed. After a refreshing night’s sleep the two 
awoke about seven. 

“ What shall we have for breakfast?” asked 
Jim. 

“Is there any choice? We have nothing but 
the ship biscuit.” 
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“Let us explore a bit, Jack. We may find 
something.” 

They had not gone far before they found a tree 
bearing fruit of a kind which they were not ac- 
customed to see. With some doubt they tasted 
and found it palatable. 

“Tt may be poisonous,” said Jack, 

“T don’t think the Almighty would have made 
poison so good,” said Jim. “Here goes for some 
more.” 

Jack followed his example with a good relish, 
and in the end they made their entire breakfast 
of this native fruit. 

“ Now let us go farther and explore eur new 
home,” said Jim. 

“From the top of that hillock we can see bet- 
ter.” 

“Still better from the top of the tree that 
grows at the summit.” 

“T’ll climb up,” said Jack. 

“Ay, ay, lad. Climb up and report. Just 
think it’s a mast, and show whether you’re fit to 
be a sailor.” 

Jack climbed the tree and afterwards Jim fol- 
lowed him. I shall report not only what they 
learned from their survey, but what they gath- 
ered by subsequent explorations. 

To be brief, then, the island was some six to 
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seven miles long, by not over two wide at the 
widest part. The surface was undulating, and 
toward the centre there was a small pond (it was 
too small to be called a lake) perhaps half a 
mile in circumference. 

“ At any rate we are sure of water to drink,” 
said Jim. “It will take some time for you and 
me to drink that pond dry.” 

“That’s so,” returned Jack. “ Now if we could 
only find as big a supply of provisions.” 

“J think we shall have enough to eat.” . 

“We have only found the fruit, so far.” 

“YT mean to have something else for dinner, 
What do you say, Jack, to a fish dinner?” 

“ Where are the fish?” 

“In this pond, perhaps. We can try.” 

“ Where is your fishing pole? ” 

“T have a hook in my pocket, and a supply of 
string. I never expected to use it, but it will 
come in handy now. We’ll come back by and by 
and try our luck.” 

To anticipate matters a little, let me say that 
Jim succeeded in catching a few small fish of an 
unknown variety, but looking like the perch to 
be found in our New England ponds. The next 
problem, was, to cook them. But here, again, 
Jim’s forethought overcame the difficulty. He 
had with him a supply of matches in a box pro- 
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tected from water by oil silk, and thus was en- 
abled to make a fire, there being no lack of fuel, 
nor likely to be, though they should remain on 
the island for years. So the fish was cooked 
after a fashion, and were palatable to the taste, 
though they would undoubtedly have been im- 
proved by the addition of a little salt. 

This deficiency Jack mentioned. 

“ Never mind, lad. We can get salt by evapo- 
rating sea water. All in good time. We must. 
take time to learn how to live here.” 

“JT wish I had a copy of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
here, Jim. He was cast away on a desolate 
island just like us. We might have got some 
hints from his way of living.” 

- “Perhaps we might, but his island was in a dif- 


ferent latitude, and the trees and plants were 


different.” : 
“He had one advantage over us,” said Jack, 

“he was cast ashore by the wrecking of the ves- 

sel, and some of the ship’s stores were drifted 


ashore at the same time. So he had a better 


chance to set up housekeeping.” 

“T hope we won’t need to keep house long,” 
said Jim. “This island is well enough for a 
while, but I’d rather be at home.” 

“ And so would I. Do you think there is much 
chance of our being discovered here? ” 
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“We must watch for vessels, and signal any 
one that comes within sight.” 

In the course of their exploration they made 
a gratifying discovery. Among the trees which 
grew in their new home was the cocoanut palm, 
and the fruit formed a very agreeable addition 
to their limited list of esculents. It was the 
more welcome, because of the semi-starvation 
which had been their lot ever since they left the 
ship. 

“T wonder,” said Jack, thoughtfully, as they 
reclined under a thick-leaved tree after a walk, 
“what has become of Tom Graves and 
Pedro.” 

“‘ They are in the bottom of the sea if they have 
their deserts,” said Jim Dobbs. “I always 
thought Graves was a scoundrel, but I didn’t 
think he’d plan to scuttle the ship, and leave us 
all to be drowned.” 

“ He took a great risk himself,” said Jack. 

“That he did, but when a man is bent on 
revenge he doesn’t think of that. When I think 
that but for that scoundrel the Albatross would 
still be afloat, and our poor shipmates still alive, 
I’m sorry he didn’t live to be hung, though that 
would be too good for him. Pedro was in with 
him, but Tom Graves was at the bottom of the 
mischief.” 
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“Jim,” said Jack, suddenly, “I think I see a 
boat drifting toward the island.” _ 

Jack’s eyes had been directed seaward, while 
Jim, facing him, had been looking inland. 

“Our boat can’t have got loose,” said Jim, 
jumping to his feet. “We hauled it on shore.” 

“Tt is not our boat. It looks like the boat 
Graves and Pedro carried off.” 

“Where is it?” 

Following the direction of Jack’s finger, Jim 
Dobbs exclaimed, after a pause: “It’s the same 
boat, or its twin brother. Come down to the 
shore, Jack, and we'll find out.” 

They both started on a run to the shore, choos- 
ing that point which seemed nearest to the boat. 
It was in plain sight, rising and falling on the 
erest of the waves. But where were the pas- 
sengers? 

“Do you see anyone aboard, Jim?” asked the 
boy. ' 
“There may be some one in the bottom of the 
boat. Ill tell you what I’ll do, Jack. Vl swim 
out to her, and see for myself.” 

“Ts it safe?” 

“Yes. Still we may as well haul down our 
own boat and row out to her.” 

They soon got the long boat into the water, and 
rowed out toward the drifting boat. Presently 
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they came up along side so that they could look 
in. The sight turned Jack sick. Prostrate in 
the bottom of the boat lay the dead body of Tom 
Graves. His features were thin, and his face 
bore the traces of suffering, while his bony and 
emaciated arms were stretched out beside him. 
How long he had been dead it, was ee to 
tell, but probably not many days. 

“ Serves him right!” said Jim Dobbs grimly. 

“He brought it on himself. He might have 
been alive to-day if he’d behaved right.” 

“ Shall we take him on shore and bury him?” 
asked Jack. 

“ He don’t deserve decent burial, but we'll tow 
the boat ashore, and do the best we can for him. 
We may find the boat useful. It isn’t so heavy 
or clumsy as the long boat.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


So Tom Graves was laid to rest on Drummond 
island, by two whom he had hated in life. His 
had been a terrible crime. He had deliberately 
schemed to deprive of life a whole ship’s crew, 
saving only himself and the Spaniard. But his 
plans had miscarried as the plans of evil men 
often do. Only two had been saved, but they 
were among those whom he had doomed to de- 
struction, while his confederate and himself had 
perished miserably. No one had been a witness 
of his last hour, but we may well believe that 
when he found himself alone, adrift on the great 
ocean, with all hope gone, he may have been tor- 
tured by remorse for his evil deeds. 

When the last duty was performed, and the 
pody of the dead conspirator decently interred, 
Jim Dobbs said: “I don’t often rejoice in the 
misfortunes of others, Jack, but I can’t help 
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feeling glad that justice has overtaken this 
wicked man, and that we are living to know 
it.” 

“It was an awful death to die!” said Jack sol- 
emnly. 

“Yes, but no worse than all the ship’s crew 
but ourselves have suffered, and all on account 
of that man.” : 

“T don’t like to think of him, Jim. Let us 
agree to be silent about him. I don’t like to 
think there is such wickedness in the world.” 

“ Agreed, Jack. We have enough to do to 
think of ourselves. Do you know, lad, we are 
rich in one way. We’ve got two boats now.” 

“Yes, but I’m not sure whether that is any 
advantage.” 

“We can’t tell. We'll keep them both unless 
we get a chance to sell one of them,” he con- 
cluded with a smile. 

“©, Jim, isn’t it terrible to think we are alone, 
cut off from all the world beside?” 

“Tt would be more terrible if but one of us had 
been saved.” 

“That’s true. Robinson Crusoe had to live 
alone, till he found Friday.” 

“Then I’m glad I’m not Robinson Crusoe.” 

“ How little I thought when I read his adven- 
tures that I should ever meet with a similar fate! 
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I wonder if any one was ever cast on this island 
before,” added Jack thoughtfully. 

“ Not knowing, can’t say,’ returned Jim, who 
was less disposed to indulge in conjectures than 
his boy friend. 

This question was destined to be answered be- 
fore long. On the day following, the two friends 
resumed their explorations, visiting the further 
end of the island. 

They had separated, but were within speaking 
distance when Jim’s attention was drawn by a 
shout of surprise from Jack. 

“ Come here, quick, Jim!” 

Hastening to answer the call, Jim found his 
boy friend standing at the entrance of what 
seemed to be a cavernous recess in the side of a 
cliff which rose precipitously to the height of 
perhaps thirty feet. 

“ What is it, Jack?” he asked. 

“Pye found a house,” said Jack, breathlessly. 
“‘ Somebody lives here or has lived here.” 

“ How do you make it out?” 

“This isn’t a natural cave. You can See it has 
been made. Come in!” 

“Softly, Jack! If any one lives here, we may 
meet a warm reception.” 

But Jack was too curious and impetuous to be 
guided by prudence. He made his way inside, 
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but had not gone a dozen steps before he stopped 
short, and pointed silently to a skeleton which 
lay outstretched on the floor. 

“Poor man!” he said. “He isn’t likely to 
give me any trouble.” 

‘“Vou’re right, Jack!” said Jim, stooping over 
and examining the skeleton. “He must have 
died long ago. I wonder who he was.” 

They looked curiously around them. They 
found the cave partially furnished, though the 
articles were tarnished and mouldy from the 
water which had doubtless soaked through the 
roof in the rainy season. There were two chests, 
a looking glass, a small table, and a case of in- 
struments, besides some smaller miscellaneous 
articles. In the lock of one of the chests a key 
was inserted. Jim tried to turn it, and finally 
succeeded. Inside he found a blank book, which 
he opened. Some thirty pages were covered with 
writing in pencil. In the fly leaf was the name, 

Joseph Wheeler, 
May, 1864. 

“May, 1864,” repeated Jack. ‘“That’s ten 
years ago.” 

“Yes; it must have been ten years ago that 
them pages were written.” 

“Read a few lines, Jim. They may tell us 
what we want to know.” 
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“Read them yourself, Jack. You are handier 
than I in making out writing.” 

“Come out into the sunshine then, Jim. I 
can’t see here.” 

Jack took the book under his arm, and select- 
ing a pleasant spot sat down on the green turf, 
and commenced reading. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
DR. WHEELER’S DIARY. 


Tris is the way the record began: 

“The sole occupant of a remote island in the 
Southern Ocean, I mean to occupy a few of my 
sad hours with a record, which, in all probability, 
no human eye save my own will ever look upon. 
Yet the same fate which wrecked me upon this 
lonely coast may drift hither some unlucky soul 
who may feel a satisfaction in learning that he 
had a predecessor. For him let me record a few 
facts which may have an interest for him. 

“T, the writer, am known as Dr. Joseph 
Wheeler, ship’s surgeon of the Arethusa, which 
sailed from Liverpool, in the fall of 1863, bound 
for Australia. A severe storm crippled us about 
the 20th of April, and in a succeeding storm the 
ship was wrecked upon this coast. I was the 
only one who managed to get ashore alive. Oh! 
if there had been but one other, so that I might 
not have been so terribly alone! Among the 
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articles that were thrown upon the shore, I man- 
aged to save two chests and the other things 
which are in this cavern. I may say that I ex- 
cavated it myself, as upon the whole the most 
Satisfactory home I was able to provide in the 
absence of tools. 

“T am fortunate in one respect for these chests, 
one of which is my own, containing a good supply 
of clothing, enough to last me several years, if 
fate should ordain that I am to remain here so 
long. Still further, there are in my chest two 
thousand pounds, partly in sovereigns, partly in 
Bank of England notes. When I look at them, 
and consider how utterly useless they are to me 
in this lonely spot, I am tempted to throw them 
into the sea. But no! they may be of use to some- 
one hereafter. It seems necessary to explain how 
I happen to have so large a sum in my possession. 
That will give me little trouble. The sum repre- 
sents a legacy bequeathed me by an aunt, and it 
was my intention on reaching Australia, to leave 
the ship, and enter into some business which 
would yield me an adequate income. Indeed, I 
had intended this voyage to be my last, as it bids 
fair to be, but in a sadder sense than I ever an- 
ticipated.” 

This was the end of the first record. For a 
time there were daily entries. Then, ag’ the 
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writer found little to record, there were long 
gaps between. 

“ Skip over a few pages, Jack, and read there,” 
suggested Jim. 

Jack obeyed, and began to read again, under 
date of November. 

“ Ag well as I can calculate I have been in this 
lonely spot six months. During all this time if 
any vessel has passed near enough for me to have 
any chance of attracting attention, I have not 
known it. How long these six months have 
seemed to me, and how terrible the feeling of 
utter loneliness that I have experienced! I am 
not afraid of starving, however long I may stay 
here. What with the natural fruits produced 
here, and the fish which I can catch without much 
difficulty, I can manage to live. But after all, 
what is life worth? More than once I have de 
cided to bid farewell to existence, but something 
has deterred me. Yet it may come to this!” 

“Skip to the last page, Jack,” said Jim. 

Jack did so, and read the last entry. 

“T am very sick. I think I must have taken 
cold, as I am troubled with sharp rheumatic 
pains. If I were differently situated, I could 
easily cure myself, but I have absolutely no 


remedies that I can have recourse to. 
* * * * * * ee 
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“T feel worse. I wonder if this is to be my 
last sickness, and I am destined to die in this 
miserable spot without anyone to receive my 
last sigh and perform for me the last sad rites. 
I fear it must be so. This will probably be my 
last entry, for I already feel too sick to write 
more. I shall replace this book in the chest and 
not take it out again unless I recover. I ought 
perhaps to make my will, for I must not forget 
that I am worth two thousand pounds. I give it 
freely to any one who shall find me and see me 
decently interred, and may it do him more good 
than it has done to me!” 

This was the last entry. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
SUDDENLY RICH. 


“ Two thousand pounds!” ejaculated Jim, his 
face expressing the amazement. “Why, Jack, 
that money will come to us.” 

“ Suppose we try to find it,” suggested Jack, 
feeling that the news was too good to be true. 

They explored the chest anew. Under a pile 
of clothing they found a large wallet, which 
proved to contain fifteen hundred pounds in 
Bank of England notes. 

“ Here’s three-quarters of it, Jim,” said Jack. 

“Now, where is the gold?” 

“Jt may be in that box.” 

Jack pointed to a round wooden box in one 
corner of the chest. Lifting the cover, he saw 
that his conjecture was correct. It was full of 
sovereigns. 

“ Let us count them,” said Jim. 

They did so, and the result of the count was 
four hundred and ninety-five. This was five 
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short, but the missing sovereigns were found on 
the floor of the chest. 

“ Jack, my lad, we are rich!” said the boat- 
Swain in exultation. 

“Not yet, Jim. We haven’t fulfilled the con- 
ditions of the will.” 

“Oh, aye, we haven’t buried the poor fellow. 
Let us attend to that at once.” 

In a shady nook, under a tree not far away, 
they deposited the bones of the unfortunate sur- 
geon, and over it placed a fragment of board on 
which they rudely scratched his name and rank. 

“Now, Jack, the money is fairly ours,” said 
Jim. “Just think of coming away out here for 
a legacy.” 

“Tt seems strange. I only hope, Jim, we shall 
find it of some use. It won’t do us any good on 
this island.” 

“ We must get off somehow,” said Jim briskly. 
“JT want to get off now more than ever. Why, 
lad, we’ll be rich. How much will two thousand 
pounds be—in dollars?” 

“ At Jeast ten thousand dollars,” answered 
Jack. 

“That’s five thousand dollars apiece. Why, 
Jack, that’s enough to buy a farm.” 

“ Shall you buy one and turn farmer?” asked 


the boy, smiling. 
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“ T reckon I wouldn’t make a very good skipper 
for a farm, but I’ve got a sister that’s married to 
a poor man. She’s got half a dozen children, and 
has to work hard. I’ll let her have the farm on 
condition that she’ll give me a place in the chim- 
ney corner when I get old and need it. What do 
you say to that?” 

“Ts a good plan, Jim, but you'd better only 
lend her the farm, rent free. Then if you want 
it back you can have it.” 

“ Maybe that is the best way. Now, what will 
you do with your money?” 

“]] put it on interest till I’m aman. Mean- 
while I’ll learn some business, and it will give 
me capital to start in on my own hook.” 

“ You’ve got a good head for a boy. It will do 
for you, but I have had the deck too long to be 
good for much for business, I shall stick to the 
sea as long as I have strength and health.” 

“J am afraid, Jim, we are counting our 
chickens before they are hatched. We may never 
get off this island.” 

“J am sure we-shall.” 

“ How can you be sure of it?” 

“ Because, if I can’t get off any other way, I 
can get into the boat, and sail out in search of a 
ship.” 

“That might be a good idea, if we don’t go too 
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far away. As long as we know where the island 
is, we shall have a place of refuge.” 

“1 won’t lose my bearings, Jack, you may be 
sure of that.” 

“ve got something to propose, Jim.” 

‘What is it?” 

“Why not live here? There is a house ready 
made. Besides our money is here.” 

“Are you afraid of burglars, Jack?” asked 
Jim, smiling. 

“J don’t suppose there is much danger. Still 
it is best to be on the safe side. Somebody else 
might be shipwrecked here, and might light upon 
this place just as we did.” 

“ You're right, lad. “We won’t leave that will 
round at any rate. You can tear it out of the 
book, and put it in your pocket. It might set 
some one to looking for the money.” 

How true it is that possessions bring care. 
Here were two shipwrecked sailors, penniless an 
hour before and without care of any kind, now 
become suddenly rich and anxious. True, there 
seemed little enough chance of their being dis- 
turbed, but suppose Tom Graves had landed alive 
and well, the danger would have been great. On 
the whole they were wise to be on their guard. 

They sat to work to make their new dwelling 
habitable, by cleaning it out, and then gathering 
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grass and leaves out of which they made comfort- 
able beds. On these they stretched themselves 
about eight o’clock in the evening, and being very 
tired they were soon in a profound sleep. 

They waked up about the same time. | 

“ Jack,” said his companion, “do you know 
what I was dreaming?” 

“ What was it?” 

“JT dreamed that we were home safe with our 
‘money, and I carried out my plan and bought a 
fine farm in the New Hampshire town where my 
sister Nancy lives. I was just enjoying the 
prospect of giving it to her when I woke up, 
and found myself on this confounded old is- 
land.” 

“My dream was a good deal like yours,” said 
Jack. “I too thought I was at home, and that I 
had bought out a store, and was putting up the 
sign JACK DRUMMOND, outside, when I woke up 
and found myself in a damp old cave, thousands 
of miles away from home.” 

Both laughed merrily, for hope was strong in 
the breast of each, and they did not suffer them- 
selves yet to be despondent. 

“Tt’s a good joke!” said Jim. 

“Yes,” said Jack. “Shall I go round to the 
‘bakers and buy a loaf of bread?” 

“Yes, and while you’re about it, get a good 
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piece of sirloin steak, and call at the grocers for 
some coffee.” 

Then they laughed again. 

“There are things that all our money won’t 
buy, Jim,” said Jack. 

“TJ know that, Jack; more’s the pity! I tell 
you what, lad, if I could get a good breakfast, 
such as I can buy in a New York restaurant for 
twenty-five cents, I’d willingly give a sovereign 
for it.” 

“So would I,” sighed Jack. 

“Lord love you! It makes my mouth water 
when I think of it. If I thought I’d got to stay 
here all my life I’d go and pitch this money into 
the sea. It makes me sick when I think how 
much I could buy with it if I was only in a Chris- 
tian country.” 

“Tt’s no use thinking about it, Jack. Let us 
go and get the best we can for breakfast. Think 
how much better off we are than the poor fellows 
who died one by one on our boat, and found a 
grave in the bottom of the sea.” 

“You're right, lad. I’ve no call to grumble. 
The Lord has been good to us, and if we trust in 
Him he may fetch us out of the rest of our 
troubles.” 

“ That’s the way to feel, Jim. We won’t de- 
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spair, and we’ll bear our hard lot as well as we 
can.” 

Straightway they began to be more cheerful, 
and trust in God brought back their spirits. 
They resolved to do their best, and leave the re- 
sult with God—a wise decision, as I am sure all 
my readers will concede. They were not obliged 
to go without breakfast, for though they were cut 
off from what would have made a good breakfast 
in New York, they found fruit and cocoanuts, 
and were refreshed and strengthened. They had 
a mind, before going out to farther exploration 
of the island, to dig a hole in the earth and con- 
ceal the two thousand pounds, but were pre- 
vented first by the fear that the paper and gold 
would suffer from damp, and next by the con- 
sideration that the precaution was quite needless, 
since there was not the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that there were any other inhabitants on 
the island than themselves. If there had been 
the money would have been found and appro- 
priated long before this. | 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RESCUED. 


Tue effect of the fortune which had come to 
them so unexpectedly was to increase the desire 
of Jack and his friend to leave the island and 
return home. Life suddenly became invested. 
with new charms, now that they had money to 
make themselves comfortable. For the first time 
in his life of nearly forty years, Jim Dobbs saw 
his future made easy, and a prospect of a com- 
fortable old age, while Jack, standing at the 
threshold of life, saw in his thousands the founda- 
tion of a fortune. 

Three weeks passed, and they were apparently 
no nearer release. The days were monotonous, 
one just like another, and excessively weari- 
some. 

“ Jack,” said Jim one day, “am I getting 
eray?” 

“Not that I can see, Jim,” answered Jack, 
surprised. 

“ A year of this sort of life would make an old 
man of me, my lad. A day is as long asa week.” 
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 «“@hat’s the way I feel, Jim. I wish there was 
something to do. There’s nothing but to wait 
till some ship comes along.” 

“The trouble about that is, Jack, that ac- 
cording to my reckoning this island is off the 
track of vessels bound eastward. It is too far 
south.” 

Jack looked sober. He felt that this was 
serious. 

“Do you think our chances of a rescue are 
poor?” he asked. 

“While we stay here I think they are,” said 
Jim, frankly. ye 

“ But we are obliged to stay here,” said Jack. 

“There’s the boats,” said Jim, with a nod in 
the direction of the two boats which were hauled 
up on land fifty rods away. 

“Are you in favor of taking to the boats 
again?” asked Jack, doubtfully. 

“Tl tell you what I think, lad: we’ll stop 
here a week longer, and if no ship shows up in 
that time, then we’ll take a cruise to the nor’: 
ward, where we'll stand a chance to get in the 
track of ships. What do you think of my plan? ” 

“My opinion isn’t much, Jim. You know I’m 
only a boy and a queer hand at that.” 

“You’ve got more sense than some men, Jack, 
I’m bound to say.” 
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“You say it because you’re a friend, Jim. But 
if you asked my opinion I think your plan a good 
one, and I’m willing to go with you.” 

“Then it’s settled, Jack. We stay a week 
longer on Drummond Island, and then we’ll be 
off.” 

“ Jim,” said Jack, smiling, “ you must publish 
a map when you get home, and put down this 
island with my name to it. I shall be better off 
than Robinson Crusoe, for even he didn’t give 
his name to the island where he lived so long. 
I suppose we’ll take our money.” 

“Of course we will. You don’t suppose we'll 
leave our fortunes behind us.” 

After they came to this conclusion both were 
more cheerful. They had something to hope for, 
and the days seemed less tiresome, for each 
brought them one day nearer to the day which 
was to be so memorable to them. Then there 
were some preparations to make. They must 
gather provisions and a supply of water to keep 
them supplied during the cruise. There was a 
question in their minds as to which boat they 
would use. The long boat would be more ample, 
the other more easy to manage. They decided to 
take the latter, for, though not large, it was large 
enough for two of them, and all the supplies they 
would want to carry. 
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“It’s a pity to leave the long boat,” said Jim. 
“Tt would be worth something, if we could carry 
it with us.” | 

“We mustn’t be too grasping, Jim. It may be 
of use to some poor sailors who may hereafter 
be cast on this island.” 

“That’s true, Jack. We'll haul it up higher 
so that there will be no chance of its being 
washed off by storms. Besides— 

“Well, Jim!” 

“We may have to come back to this island 
ourselves, and in that case we may find it use- 
fals” 

Jack’s heart sank at this suggestion. When he 
left the island he hoped he would never see it 
again. Still, he reflected, it was well to have a 
place of refuge, in case they were unlucky, or 
there was any storm outside. 

Well, at length the week passed. When the 
day appointed for their departure came—it was 
Thursday—they rose with alacrity, with that feel- 
ing of exhilaration which comes to those who are 
about to start on a journey. The boat was soon 
loaded. Last of all they visited the cave, and 
brought away their fortune in bank notes and 
oe 

“TI reckon we'll have money enough for our 
journey,” said Jim. 
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“ More than we shall have a chance to spend,” 
assented Jack with a smile. 

They were about to haul down the boat to the 
water, when Jack, looking out to sea for the first 
time, saw a sight that filled him with excitement. 

“ Jim,” said he, “look there! What do you 
eall that?” 

And Jim, following the direction of his finger, 
saw about a mile away a ship apparently bearing 
towards the island. 

“She’s coming this way,” said Jack, breath- 
less. 

“So she is. She must have seen us. Jack, 
have you a bit of a handkerchief about you?” 

“Yes,” answered Jack. 

“Then wave it for all you’re worth, lad. If 
they haven’t seen us, let them have a chance.” 

Then Jack took from his pocket a large ban- 
danna handkerchief, which he had found in the 
poor surgeon’s chest, and waved it frantically— 
waved it as if life and death were dependent 
upon his attracting attention, as indeed might 
be the case. 

Jim followed suit, but having no handkerchief, 
waved his hat instead. 

Presently, as they watched with anxious eyes 
the ship, which seemed to them to represent all 
their hopes of home and happiness, they saw @ 
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boat lowered, and four sturdy seamen manning it, 
striking out for the island. 

“OQ Jim, we are saved!” exclaimed Jack, his 
heart full. 

“Thank God, boy! It is He that has sent us 
a delivery.” 

It was but a few aiinites now before the boat 
was within reach of their voices. 

“Who are you?” hailed a voice from the boat. 

“ Shipwrecked sailors from the Albatross,” an- 
swered Jim Dobbs. 

“How long have you been here? ” 

“Four weeks maybe, but it seems as many 
years. What ship do you hail from?” 

“The Palmyra, bound for Boston.” 

Jack’s eyes glistened as he heard these words, 
“pound for Boston.” He had seen no foreign 
countries as yet, except this island, but he was 
willing to forego all such sights and return to 
his native land. 

“Ts that boat yours?” 

“Yes; and there is another, a longer boat.” 

“We have lost one of our boats, and would like 
the long boat.” 

“You are welcome to it so far as Jack and I 
are concerned, if you’ll take us on board.” 

“Of course we will. We are short of water, 
can we get any on this island?” 
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“Plenty. Come ashore and I’ll see you sup- 
plied.” 

The boat’s crew came ashore, and Jim guided 
them to the inland cabin of which mention has 
already been made. He advised them also to lay 
up a supply of fruit, which they did, loading the 
long boat therewith. All this took considerable 
time, but three hours later they set out for the 
Palmyra, and by eleven o’clock in the forenoon 
they stepped upon deck. 

“his seems like home, Jack!” said Jim, his 
eyes glistening, as he felt the deck beneath him. 

“ A sailor is always at home on shipboard,” said 
Jack, smiling, “ but Iam not a sailor yet. When 
I get to Boston I shall feel at home.” 

The Palmyra was not exactly short handed, 
but one or two extra hands would not come amiss. 
Jim accepted a seaman’s berth, but Jack pre- 
ferred to go as passenger, agreeing to pay a 
hundred dollars for his passage. The captain of 
the Palmyra was surprised to find the boy able to 
pay for a passenger’s accommodations, but Jack 
did not think it wise to enlighten him as to the 
secret of his wealth. He paid down his fare in 
twenty golden sovereigns, and enjoyed cabin fare, 
while Jim took his place in the forecastle, where 
he felt more at home. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
JACK LANDS IN BOSTON AND MAKES AN INVESTMENT. 


I AM aware that some of my readers may think 
Jack unwise for paying out twenty sovereigns for 
his passage, when he might have saved it by tak- 
ing service aS a sailor. Let me say in the way of 
explanation that he had already decided that the 
life of a sailor was not to his taste, and he 
thought, with the new prospects which his money 
afforded him, he would break off then and 
there. 

“So, Jack, you’re a passenger and a gentle 
man,” said Jim, when he had an hour off. “ You 
won’t want to be keeping company with the likes 
of me.” 

“T shouldn’t be a gentleman if I wasn’t willing 
to keep company with so good a friend, Jim.” 

“I knew your heart was in the right place,” 
said Jim, evidently gratified by his young friend’s 
constancy. 
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“ As to that, Jim, you are a gentleman of for- 
tune yourself. You have as much money as I 
have.” 

“No, Jack, I’m a rough sailor, and I shall be 
to the end of the chapter. There ain’t no polish- 
ing me. I wouldn’t be at home in a parlor, and 

you would.” 
© You’ll be at home in my parlor if I ever have 
on2, Jim,” said Jack, warmly. 

“God bless you, lad! You’re the right sort. 
You won’t be afraid of your sailor friend, Jim 
Dobbs.” 

“ Not much, unless I change entirely. But I 
say, Jim, I don’t look much like a gentleman. 
Look at these clothes.” 

And, indeed, Jack was poorly off for raiment. 
When they left the Albatross there was no chance 
to carry away clothing of any kind, and I am 
ashamed to say how long Jack had worn the 
clothes he stood in. 

“You don’t look very stylish, that’s a fact,” 
Jim was compelled to admit. 

“T caught sight of myself in the glass this 
morning,” continued Jack, “and I was ashamed 
of my appearance. I look more like a tramp in 
the last stages of neglect than a gentleman. If 
there were only a clothing store on board! But 
so far as I can tell I shall have to wear these 
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same clothes till we reach Boston. How long 
will that be, do you think?” 

“Some months, Jack. It will depend on the 
wind and weather.” | 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Jack, in comic 
dismay. 

As they were talking, the second mate came 
up, and overheard what was said. He was a 
small man, very neat in his dress—rather a ship’s 
dandy, indeed. His name was Bland. 

“Mr. Drummond,” said he (Jack was a pas- 
Senger, and so dubbed Mr.), “I see you are 
rather short-handed on clothing.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Jack, smiling at his odd 
use of language. ‘I came away from the Alba- 
tross in such a hurry that I left my trunk be- 
hind me.” 

“T see. Now I have plenty of clothing, and if 
I can be of any service to you I will gladly. You 
are a large boy—I beg pardon, young gentleman 
—while I am a small-sized man. I think you 
could wear my clothes very well.” 

f Scanning the second mate attentively, Jack 
saw that they were about of a size, except that 
the mate was a trifle broader shouldered. 

“Thank you, Mr. Bland,” he said. “You are 
very kind, and I will accept your offer gladly, for 
I feel very uncomfortable in these dirty rags. If 
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you will allow me, I will buy whatever you are 
willing to sell.” 

“No, Mr. Drummond, I will not sell; but you 
shall have the free use of whatever you wish to 
use of mine till we arrive in Boston. Then you 
can obtain a supply, and return them to me. If 
you will come down to my cabin I will supply 
you at once.” 

It is needless to say that Jack accepted the in- 
vitation with hearty thanks. When he returned 
to the deck, there was a wonderful change in his 
appearance. The mate was fastidious, and his 
clothing was all of good quality and in good taste, 
and Jack’s good looks were much enhanced by a 
new rig. Now, at least, he would pass for a 
young gentleman of fortune on a pleasure cruise. 

Jim Dobbs stared when he first saw him. 

“ Blessed if I knew you at first, Jack,” he said. 
“Why, you’re quite the gentleman now!” 

“ So you think that good clothes make a gentle- 
man?” remarked Jack, smiling. 

“ Well, there’s something in looks, Jack; that 
there’s no use denying. I’m glad you’ve got new 
rigged, as long as you ain’t too proud to speak 
to Jim Dobbs.” 

“There isn’t much prospect of that, Jim.” 

And, indeed, during the remainder of the voy- 
age, which lasted some months, as J im had pre 
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dicted, he never had any cause to complain of 
Jack’s want of cordiality. Those days and weeks 
which they had spent together in an open boat 
and on the desert island had welded more and 
more firmly the bonds of friendship between 
them, and, rough sailor as Jim was, Jack well 
knew his sterling traits, and that no kinder, more 
generous heart beat anywhere than in the breast 
of his rough sailor friend. 

The voyage was pleasant and uneventful, and 
in due time they sighted Boston harbor. It is 
needless to say that, while all were rejoiced that — 
the long, wearisome voyage was so nearly over, 
Jim and Jack were particularly glad, and for 
good reasons. 

Jack was now on intimate terms with the 
officers, and in behalf of himself and his friend 
he consulted Captain Seott as to what to do with 
his money. 

“Tl give you a note to a friend of mine, a 
State Street broker,” said Captain Scott. “He 
will treat you fairly, and give you whatever your 
notes and gold are worth.” 

“Thank you, Captain Scott; I shall be very 
much indebted to you.” 

Jack had never visited Boston. As they sailed 
up the harbor, and saw the spires, and the big 
dome of the Capitol, prominent by reason of its 
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elevated site, the islands and forts, and the var- 
ied panorama, he could not help feeling that 
Boston was a handsome city. 

“O Jim, isn’t it beautiful?” he exclaimed, en- 
thusiastically. 

“ Tt’s all very good,” said Jim, less emotional ; 
“but to my mind there’s nothing on land as fine 
as the sea in sunshine or storm.” 

They went on shore, and Jack at once visited. 
the broker to whom Captain Scott had com- 
mended him. Jack asked him anxiously if he 
would buy his notes and gold. When he found 
out how much there was, he figured a little on a 
piece of paper. 

“TJ find,” he said, “that at market rates your 
notes and gold will net you a little over thirteen 
thousand dollars.” 

Jack opened his eyes in amazement. 

“JT thought it would be only about ten thou- 
sand,” he said. 

“You forgot the premium on gold,” said the 
broker, smiling. 

“JT don’t know much about business,” Jack ad- 
mitted. “Of course I am very glad it is more 
than I thought.” 

“ Shall I write you a check? ” asked the broker. 

Jack looked perplexed. 

“ Couldn’t I invest the money? ” he asked. 
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“ Certainly.” 

“ What would you advise? ” 

In the end, under the broker’s directions, Jack 
invested all his money, except about two hundred 
dollars, in‘bank stock, paying a dividend of ten 
per cent. (It must be remembered that all this 
happened twenty years ago, when money brought 
much larger returns than at present.) Without 
being exact, his investment, so the broker as- 
sured him, would yield him about five hundred 
dollars income. It quite took away Jack’s 
breath to think of himself as possessed of such 
an income. Nor was it less bewildering to Jim 
Dobbs, who acquiesced in all that Jack did for 
him, and laughed to himself when a certificate of 
stock was sent to him addressed to James Dobbs, 
Esq. 

“T never had such a tail to my name before, 
Jack,” he said. “I’m afraid there’s some mis- 
take.” 

“There’s no mistake about your being a mar 
of fortune, Jim!” 

“ Well, well, Jack, it’s a queer yarn. I guess 
I’ll buy a new fix, and go and make my sister a 
visit. Won’t she stare, though, when I tell her 
all? ” 


\ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE SECRET OF THE OLD DESK. 


It will be remembered that when Jack was 

about to sail from New York in the Albatross, he 
wrote a letter to Mabel Moore, informing her of 
his intention. This letter Mabel preserved with 
great care, laying it away in her writing-desk, 
and I can’t tell you how many times she read it 
over, wondering at each reading where Jack was. 
She was only a school-girl, too young for thoughts 
of love, but I am sure that of all the boys she 
knew, none held so warm a place in her heart as 
Jack. , 
She often called upon Mrs. Hawkins, who had 
Jack’s desk in charge, and the conversation never 
failed to drift round to Jack. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawkins were both excellent friends of the ab- 
gent boy, and that perhaps was the reason why 
Mabel was so fond of calling upon them. 

“Where did Jack get that desk, Mr. Haw- 
kins?” asked Mabel one day. 
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“ Didn’t I ever tell you?” 

“ Not that I remember.” 

“Tt was left to Jack’s mother by her uncle, old 
Barzillai Morse. It was all he did leave her, 
though he was thought to be a rich man. Indeed 
he had the reputation of being a miser. But 
when he came to die scarcely any property could 
be found, except about enough to pay his funeral 
expenses. It was a disappointment to Mrs. 
Drummond, as she has more than once told me, 
for her husband was poor, and even five hundred 
dollars would have been a great lift.” 

“T should think so, Mr. Hawkins. Five hun- 
dred dollars would be a fortune to papa. You 
know ministers are always poor.” 

“T suppose that is the case generally, Mabel, 
but I have noticed that their children often pros- 
per.” 

“Tf they do, it is because ministers, however 
poor, manage to give their children a good educa- 
tion.” ; 

“That is true, Mabel; I never thought of it 
before, but that no doubt accounts for their get- 
ting on so well.” 

‘Ministers’ children don’t get much money, I 
can answer for that,” said Mabel, laughing, 
“ however, when I get a little older, I shall earn 
some for myself.’ 
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“ How do you mean to do it?” 

“ By teaching. What sort of a schoolma’am 
do you think I would make, Mr. Hawkins? ” 

“ Bxcellent; I am sure you would be popular, 
Mabel, but I am not sure if you would be digni- 
fied enough.” 

“JT can be awfully dignified if I try hard,” 
answered Mabel, “I mean to borrow this old desk 
of Jack when I am a teacher. I shall find it 
very convenient. I wonder if there is any secret 
drawer in it.” 

“Tm sure I can’t say, Mabel. As long as it 
has been here, I have never examined it.” 

“ May 1?” 

“Tf you wish. I don’t think Jack would care.” 

“JT know he wouldn’t. We were great friends, 
you know. Why, I was the only one he wrote to 
before he sailed from New York.” 

“Poor boy! I hope he wasn’t very seasick.” 

Mrs. Hawkins had once been seasick herself, 
and she still retained a vivid remembrance of the 
discomforts attending that experience, so that 
this was all that occurred to her in connection 
with Jack’s sea-voyage. 

“ ]T don’t think so much of that, Mrs. Hawkins.” 

“You would, Mabel, if you had ever been sea- 
sick.” 

“ No doubt, but people don’t die of seasickness 
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that I ever heard. What I think of is the storms 
and terrible shipwrecks. Why I read in some pa- 
per lately that hundreds of ships were lost every 
year. How terrible it would be if Jack should be 
shipwrecked!” and Mabel gave a little shudder. 

“ We won’t think of that, my dear. For every 
ship that meets with an accident there must be 
a hundred that come safely to port.” 

“Vil try to bear that in mind,” said Mabel, 
“but Pll tell you when I think of wrecks, it is 
when we have storms at home. You remember 
that furious storm Jast week. I lay awake half 
the night thinking of Jack.” 

“Really, Mabel,” said Mrs. Hawkins, laugh- 
ing, “if you were a little older I should think 
there was something serious between you and 
Jack.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Mrs. Hawkins,” said Mabel, 
laughing. “ We have always been quite intimate, 
like brother and sister, that is all. But I am g0- 
ing to examine the desk.” 

Being a girl Mabel possessed the characteristic 
curiosity of her sex, and patiently explored the 
old desk, pressing here and there in search of 
Some secret spring. She did not expect to find 
any secret recess, but thought it would be good 
fun to find one. She was more successful than 
she dreamed of. 
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Mrs. Hawkins who was quietly at work in the 
neighboring room, all at once heard an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“O, Mrs. Hawkins,” said Mabel, breathlessly, 
“come here. Just see what I have found!” 

Mrs. Hawkins, her curiosity also aroused, im- 
mediately answered the call. 

Entering the room, she saw Mabel peering into 
a drawer of the old desk. It was the largest 
drawer in the desk, and supposed to contain 
nothing. But Mabel’s fingers had touched a 
spring, revealing a false bottom. In the thin 
compartment between the two bottoms was a 
layer of papers. 

“ What can they be?” asked Mabel. 

- “We will see,” answered Mrs. Hawkins. “ As 
Jack is away I feel authorized to examine them 
in his interest.” 

When they opened the papers, the excitement 
of both increased. The papers proved to be cer- 
tificates of railroad stock, one for seventy shares, 
the other for thirty. I do not mean to tell of 
what railroad they were. It is sufficient to say 
that upon consulting a daily paper, Mrs. Haw- 
king found that the shares were quoted at 
120. 

“ Why,” said Mabel, awe-struck, “they must 
be worth twelve thousand dollars.” 
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“And they belong to Jack,” added Mrs. 
Hawkins, 

“Then Jack is rich!” said Mabel, in excite- 
ment. 

“So it appears. And just think, Mabel, I 
bought the desk at the sale for fifty cents. I 
bought it for Jack, you understand, and he paid 
me for it before he left.” 

“What a pity Jack isn’t here to know what 
we have found,” said Mabel. “If we could only 
get the news to him.” ; 

“ But we don’t know where he is.” 

“YH tell you what V’ll do, Mrs. Hawkins,” 
said Mabel. “Jack wrote that the Albatross 
was bound for Calcutta. IV’ll go right home, and 
write a letter to Calcutta, telling him all about 
it,” 

“But he probably won’t be at Calcutta when 
the letter arrives.” 

“ At any rate I’ll write on the chance of find- 
ing him.” 

“T hope your letter will reach him, my dear.” 

“T hope so too. Think of poor Jack working 
as a common sailor when he has all this money 
waiting for him at home. I feel awfully im- 
patient for him to get home.” 

“ Not more than I do, Mabel.” 

“O, Mrs. Hawkins,” said Mabel, turning after 
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she had reached the door, “what shall we do 
about this discovery? Shall we make it known?” 

“T don’t think we have any right to keep it 
secret,” said Mrs. Hawkins, after a pause, “I 
think we had better tell Mr. Mason, the lawyer, 
and take his advice. He is a good friend of Jack, 
and will advise for the best.” 

“ Very well, Mrs. Hawkins.” 

The lawyer was seen, and advised that the 
stock should be placed in charge of a Trust Com- 
pany till Jack should return. Then any legal 
formalities needful, could be taken to place him 
in possession of what was undoubtedly his, as 
the legal heir of his mother. 

The advice seemed sensible, and was followed. 
Little did Mrs. Hawkins and Mabel suspect that 
at the very moment the discovery was made the 
young owner of this treasure trove was tossing 
about on the waters of the Southern Ocean, in a 
small boat, with a terrible death staring him in 
the face. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
ON THE FALL RIVER BOAT. 


WHEN Jack had settled his money affairs, he 
replenished his wardrobe, having a suit made for 
him by a fashionable tailor, and making needed 
purchases of underclothing. He was not a 
dandy, nor ever likely to be, but he felt that he 
could afford a handsome outfit, and felt a degree 
of pride in returning home in such good shape. 
Some in Flockton, among others a farmer, who 
had offered him employment at fifty cents per 
week, had predicted that he would return in rags, 
and he wanted to disappoint their expectations. 

There was another extravagance of which Jack 
was guilty—he bought a neat gold watch and 
chain at one of the leading jewelers of Boston, 
and then felt that he would be able to pass 
muster even with his aristocratic cousin Victor. 
He decided that he would stop over at Brandon 
on his way home, and make a call on his uncle’s 
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family. He was almost sorry he had not a 
shabby suit to wear, in order to see what kind of 
a reception he would get in his ee 
adversity. 

Jack returned the suit which had been kindly 
lent him by the second mate, and tried to induce 
him ‘to take some compensation. But Mr. Bland 
would not think of such a thing. 

“My dear Jack!” he said, “ you’re entirely 
welcome and I’m glad I was able to do you a 
favor.” 

“ But, Mr. Bland,” said Jack, “I am sure I 
must have half worn out the suit you lent 
me.” 

“Even if you had, I’ve plenty more, my boy. 
I hope I shall never be willing to take money 
from a shipmate in distress. I know you are no 
longer a sailor, but you have served before the 
mast, and so I look upon you as one of us.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Bland,” responded Jack. 
“TJ am afraid I am not much of a sailor, but Iam 
willing to be treated as such. I was certainly in 
distress when the captain took me off the island ; 
but as I am not poor, I can well afford to pay 
you.” 

“Say no more about it, Jack; but if ever you 
gee a sailor in a tight place and can help him, 
pay your debt that way.” 
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“T will, Mr. Bland,” and Jack meant what he 
said. 

Jack went to New York by the Fall River line, 
and enjoyed the fine trip over the Sound, and the 
splendid view of the Empire City in the morning. 
During the evening, feeling somewhat lonely, he 
walked about the boat, hoping, but not expecting, 
to find some passenger whom he had met before. 
As he was passing through the saloon, he heard 
his name called in a tone that betrayed great sur- 
prise. Turning suddenly, he saw Howard Vane, 
the little deformed boy, in whose behalf he had 
fought with Victor, hurrying towards him with 
eager delight. 

“Ts it you, Jack? ” he asked, breathless. 

“ Yes, Howard, and I am delighted to see some- 
body that I know,” returned Jack, grasping the 
little fellow’s hand. 

“How well you look!” exclaimed the little 
boy, with an admiring glance. 

“Tm glad you think so, Howard, but I have 
seen hard times since I saw you last.” 

“You don’t look like it!” said Howard, with 
a significant glance at Jack’s handsome suit. 

“No, my hard times are over, I hope, and now 
Tam in luck. But I have been shipwrecked, lived 
for days in an open boat, for weeks on a desert 
island, and yet here I am safe and sound.” 
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“It sounds like Robinson Crusoe,” said 
Howard, with distended eyes. “Have you really 
been through all this? ” 

“Really and truly, Howard. But are you 
traveling alone?” 7 

“No, my father and mother are with me; come 
and let me introduce you.” 

Jack passed a pleasant evening with Mr. 
Vane’s family, and was compelled to give a de- 
tailed account of his adventures, greatly to the 
edification of Howard, who declared that he had 
never read any story half so interesting. 

“That is because you know me, Howard,” 
said Jack. “ Have you been to Brandon lately?” 

“Not since you were there,” answered 
Howard. “TI have been studying with a private 
tutor.” 

“T suppose you have not seen anything of my 
cousin Victor? ” 

““T met him on Broadway one day, but I don’t 
think he knew me. At any rate he did not take 
any notice of me.” 

“T am not sure that he will treat me any bet- 
ter,” said Jack. 

“YT am afraid it is on my account,” said 
Howard, looking disturbed. 

“Don’t be troubled, Howard!” said Jack. 
“ Victor is my cousin, but I can very well afford 
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to do without his notice. I prefer your friend- 
ship to his.” 

The little boy looked gratified. He looked 
upon Jack as one of the kindest and noblest of 
boys, and admired his straight, erect form all the 
more because of his own deformity. 

When they reached New York, Mr. Vane cordi- 
ally invited Jack to spend a few days at his 
house, but Jack declined with thanks. He pre- 
ferred the independence of a hotel. Besides, he 
did not mean to remain in the city longer than a 
day or two. He was anxious to see his old 
friends at Flockton again. He found it hard to 
refrain from writing to Mabel Moore, but the 
anticipated pleasure of surprising her, withheld 
him from doing so. Moreover, he decided to stop 
on the way at Brandon to call on his uncle. He 
felt a pardonable desire to show them that he had 
prospered in spite of lack of assistance. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
VICTOR DISCOVERS JACK’S GOOD QUALITIES. 


It was about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
Joel Drummond’s house rose stiff and stately as 
ever on the main street of Brandon. Somehow, it 
seemed to embody the pretension of those who 
occupied it. 

Mrs. Drummond was in her chamber up-stairs. 
There was a slow step on the stairs, and Victor 
entered, looking discontented and sullen. 

“What’s the matter, Victor?” asked his 
mother. 

“J just asked father for five dollars, and he 
wouldn’t give it to me.” 

“Tt seems to me, Victor, you spend a great 
deal of money.” 

“ Haven’t I a right to? Isn’t father rich 
enough to provide me with pocket-money? ” 

“JT think you have more than any other boy of 
your age in Brandon.” 
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“T only get three dollars a week.” 

“That’s a good deal—for pocket-money,” said 
Mrs. Drummond, not without reason. 

“Come, mother, don’t you get mean, too!” 
said Victor, frowning. 

“‘ My son, I think you are unreasonable in your 
expectations. I daresay your cousin—what is 
his name?—would be glad to get that to live 
upon.” 

“T hope yowre not going to compare me with 
him. Why, he’s little more than a beggar. He 
can’t expect anything better than to grow up as 
a laborer.” 

“ He is your cousin.” 

‘“‘T am sorry for it, and I hope he’ll never come 
round in this neighborhood to disgrace us.” 

“By the way, your father saw a man from 
Flockton the other day, and learned that the boy 
had gone to sea—before the mast.” 

“So he’s a common sailor!” remarked Victor, 
contemptuously. “ Well, I don’t know but he 
has chosen a good trade. I can fancy how he 
looks in a Sailor’s suit covered with tar, and a 
tarpaulin hat; ho! ho!” 

At this moment the servant appeared at the 
chamber. 


“ There’s a young gentleman down-stairs to see 
Mr. Victor,” she said. 
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“Who is it?” asked Victor, eagerly. “Is it 
Percy Hunt?” 

Percy Hunt was a city boy, a member of a 
wealthy family, who was spending a few weeks 
in Brandon. ; 

“No, he says he’s your cousin, Mr. Victor.” 

Victor’s countenance changed. 

“ Did he give his name?” he asked. 

“He said his name was Jack Drum- 
mond.” 

“Confound him!” exclaimed Victor, impa- 
tiently. “What brings him here, I wonder? 
How was he dressed, Nancy?” 

“ Very nicely, Mr. Victor.” 

“JI suppose she likes his sailor clothes!’??) — 
thought Victor. “Well, ’l1 go down, but I 
sha’n’t invite him to stay. I suppose he’s after 
money.” 

Victor descended the stairs, and entered the 
parlor, expecting to see a rough-looking sailor 
boy. To his surprise, a boy better dressed than 
himself rose and advanced to meet him. 

“JT hope you are well, Victor,” said Jack, with 
a smile, offering his hand. 

In his surprise, Victor took it. Then, survey- 
ing his cousin with amazement, he said, “Is it: 
really you?” 

“JT believe it is,” answered Jack. 
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“Where did you get those clothes?” asked 
Victor, not over politely. 

“JT bought them in Boston,” answered Jack, 
enjoying his cousin’s suprise. 

“JT suppose you spent all your wages on fine 
clothes. That was foolish!” 

“Tt would have been, certainly, but I didn’t 
spend all my money in that way.” 

“How much have you got left?” asked Victor, 
not over politely. 

“A few thousand dollars,” answered Jack, 
coolly. 

“WHat!” ejaculated Victor. 

Jack repeated his former answer. 

“Come, you’re humbugging me! ” said Victor. 

“Does that look like it?” asked Jack, showing 
a well-filled pocket-book. 

“You don’t mean to say all that money’s | 
yours?” said Victor, anxiously. “ Why, you are 
better off than I am. I asked father for a five 
to-day, and he wouldn’t give it to me.” 

“ Allow me to lend you a ten,” said Jack, po- 
litely, drawing a bill of that denomination from 
his wallet. 

Nothing could have been better calculated to 
win Victor’s heart. His manner instantly be- 
came very cordial. 

“Thank you, Cousin Jack,” he said, accepting 
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the loan, “if you can spare it. You see father 
doesn’t understand how much we young fellows 
need. I hope you’re going to make us a visit. Ma 
will be glad to see you!” 

“JT will stay over one night, Victor, if conven- 
ient.” 

“I hope you'll stay longer. And you really 
are well off? ” 

“T have money invested that brings me in five 
hundred dollars a year.” 

“Youwre awfully lucky!” said Victor, en- 
viously. “Wait a minute, and I’ll go and tell 
ma.” 

Victor bounded up-Stairs, and intensely sur- 
prised his mother by repeating what he had heard 
from Jack. Mrs. Drummond went down-stairs, 
and accorded Jack a very gracious reception, 
which amused Jack exceedingly, remembering 
what he did. 

“Come and take a walk, Jack!” said Victor. 
“T want to take you to pa’s office.” 

As they walked along the main street, it might 
have been thought from Victor’s manner that 
Jack was his dearest friend. Such is the power 
of money, and.such is the way of the world! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CONCLUSION. 


Mrs. HAWKINS was just clearing away the 
dinner-table when the outer door opened, and 
Mabel Moore entered hurriedly, looking sad and 
dispressed. 

“What is the matter, Mabel?” asked Mrs. 
Hawkins, in alarm. 

“Terrible news, Mrs. Hawkins!” faltered 
Mabel. “ Read that!” and she produced a copy 
of a New York daily paper. 

“ Read it to me, Mabel, or tell me what it is 
about.” 

Mabel read the following paragraph— 

“The ship Palmyra, just arrived in Boston, 
brings two of the crew of the Albatross, which 
sailed from New York for Calcutta in July last. 
It appears that the Albatross sprang a leak and 
foundered in the Southern Ocean in December. 
The crew and officers took to the boats. One of 
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them only has been accounted for, containing the 
seamen referred to. They survived, and managed 
to reach a small uninhabited island, their com- 
panions dying of privation and exposure. From 
this island they were providentially rescued by 
the Palmyra, which sent a boat ashore for water. 
Thus is sadly solved one of those mysteries of 
the seas which are so frequent.” 

“ You know Jack sailed on the Albatross,” said 
Mabel, as she finished reading, and folded up the 
paper. 

“He may be one of those saved?” suggested 
Mrs. Hawkins. 

Mabel shook her head. 

“Tf one of the survivors had been a boy, it 
would have been mentioned,” she said. 

“Then there are the other boats,” continued 
Mrs. Hawkins, speaking more hopefully than she 
felt. “ Jack may have been on one of them, and 
been saved.” 

“T am afraid there is very little hope,” said 
Mabel. “Oh, Mrs. Hawkins, isn’t it sad? Jack 
was so young, and then there is that money wait- 
ing for him. If it had only been found before he 
went away, he need not have gone.” 

“Tt is terrible, my dear, if true, but I sha’n’t 
give Jack up till I am obliged to. The Lord 
reigns on the sea as well as on the land, and He 
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may have saved him, no matter how great the 
dangers that encompassed him. Something tells 
me that Jack is alive and well.” 

“T wish I could feel as you do, Mrs. Hawkins, 
but I can’t. I must be going home now.” 

Mabel rose and opened the door to depart, 
when a most astonishing thing occurred. There 
on the door-stone stood Jack! 

Mabel uttered a shrill cry, and came near fall- 
ing, thinking that she had seen a ghost. : 

“What’s the matter, Mabel?” asked Jack, in 
his old familiar tone. “Do you take me for a 
scarecrow? ”’ 

“Are you—alive, Jack?” asked Mabel, eyeing 
him askance. 

“Alive? I should think so. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, shake hands!” and he seized Mabel’s 
hand, and gave it a hearty grasp. 

“ My dear Jack, I was certain I should see you 
_ again,” said Mrs. Hawkins, pressing forward, 
and greeting him joyfully. 

“ What made you doubt it?” asked Jack. 

“Wasn’t your ship lost?” asked Mabel. 

“Yes, but I was saved.” 

“Did you come home in the Palmyra? ” 

“Yes, but how did you know that?” 

“Read that paragraph, Jack. I didn’t sup- 
pose you were one of the two ‘ seamen.’ ” 
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“Tam not a seaman any more. I have made 
my last voyage, except aS a passenger.” 

“ Of course you won’t need to go to sea again— 
with all your money.” 

“Who told you I had any money? Is that in 
the papers?” asked Jack, puzzled. 

No; we haven’t told anybody except the law- 
yer, Mr. Mason.” 

“ But how did vou know?” 

“ Because we found it in the old desk.” 

“ What!” ejaculated Jack. 

“We found stocks worth twelve thousand 
dollars in the old desk. They belonged to your 
great uncle, and now they are yours.” 

“ You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Jack. 

“ Yes, I do; you spoke at first as if you knew 
it? 

“ No, I referred to my other money—the money 
I found on the desert island.” 

Then Mabel and Mrs. Hawkins looked sur- 
prised. They asked Jack to explain, and he did 
in a few words, promising the whole story when 
he had more time. 

“ Why, Jack, you are a young man of fortune 
said Mabel. “You are worth almost twenty 
thousand dollars.” 

“It seems like a dream!” said Jack. “ Think 
of me being rich!” 
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“JT am sure no one deserves it better,” said 
Mrs. Hawkins. “ You’d better call on Lawyer 
Mason, some time to-day, and let him know you 
have returned.” 

It may be mentioned here that several years’ 
dividends were due on the bank shares, which, 
being collected, made Jack’s aggregate more than 
twenty thousand dollars. Being not yet seven- 
teen, it was necessary for him to make choice of 
a guardian. He selected Mr. Mason, whom he 
knew to be thoroughly reliable. Then he had 
to consider his future plans. 

He finally decided to prepare for college, with 
a view of eventually studying law. He proposed 
to Rev. Mr. Moore, Mabel’s father, who had 
graduated with distinction from Yale, to receive 
him into his family, and prepare him for college, 
offering a handsome remuneration, as he could 
well afford to do. The minister was glad to eke 
out his meagre salary in this way, and it is need- 
less to say that the arrangement was very agree- 
able to Mabel. Jack and Mabel are only boy and 
girl, but they are such staunch friends that I 
should not be surprised if they became more 
nearly connected when Jack graduates from col- 
lege. The future looks bright before him. He 
has certainly been lucky, but it has not Spoiled 
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him. He is ambitious, and knows well that true 
success is only won by hard labor. 

It is reported that Joel Drummond igs finan- 
cially embarrassed. When he learned that Jack 
had fallen heir to two fortunes, he desired to be- 
come his guardian, and offered him a home in his 
family, but Jack politely declined both offers. 
He preferred to remain where he was. He 
occasionally visits his uncle, and invariably has 
an application from Victor to lend him money. 
None of these loans have ever been repaid, nor is 
there much likelihood that they will be. 

So ends the story of Jack Drummond. There 
is every reason to believe, if God spares his life, 
that he will grow up honored and respected, 
acquitting himself with credit in all the relations 
of life. 


THE END. 
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of Fitty Cents. 
Our complete catalogue mailed upon request. 


MURST & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Little 
 Prudy 
‘| le Books 


A handsome little series of books by 
that popular writer of books for the little 
folks — Sorsiz May. This authoress 
knows how to please the young people 
and countless numbers of these stories 
have been sold. We issue them at a 
popular price. . 
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LITTLE PRUDY, Sophie May 
LITTLE PRUDY’S CAPTAIN HORACE. Sophie May 
LITTLE PRUDY’S COUSIN GRACE, Sophie May 
LITTLE PRUDY’S DOTTY DIMPLE. Sophie May 
LITTLE PRUDY’S SISTER SUSY. Sophie May 
LITTLE PRUDY’S STORY BOOK, Sophie May 


Sent, postage paid, upon receipt of 
Fifty Cents. 


Ask us to send you cur complete cat- 
alogue. 


HURST & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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